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of 


of abstract more ly called “ ‘mental abil 
‘ity, ” have been developed and improved until now they provide reliabl 
ie and valid tools which are a useful supplement to individual diagnosis in 
clinics, schools, and social agencies, for college entrance, ‘and vocational 


guidance. Yet a commonplace of observation that persons capable. of 


mental ability is in good enc cial adjustments and 
ability to get along with one’s associates.” 
‘he present study o of participation and social intelligence is is offered for 


ne hypotheses about these facts june seem to suggest fruitful leads for 


Ts As a point of departure we may t note one study published i in 1928! which — 


act ivities participated ‘in. Hunt has ‘shown that a as s participation 


students rises from ¢ ° to 2 to 3 and to 4 or more activities, the median 
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ly intelligent than shy ticipate in many 
— 
ments. This posi score increases 
positive relationshi s from 99 to II Weare 
behavior as roughly p suggests that the amount ¢ guar increy 
social i ughly expressed in group | e amount of total overt 
7 


expect ‘that some ‘factual measure of social participation that takes note of ee 


both : the -extensity and the i intensity of social | participation in group activi- 
ties will give usa measure of social a" in terms of “nesta 


acceptance and the proces 


measure these traits. 
We began our experiments with a device to measure social participatio 


int 1926 and in 1928, first published a | description o of the procedure and some 


res esults.* § Since then, we e have \ used the scale on 1 samples of of diff ent ‘popula- 
ti 


populations, middle. class, and upper class 
These measurements have some tentative nor 


ription « 


in group activity of the community was edon the basi 
About 40 executives in the social agencies of the Twin Cities were asked to put the 
- following i in their order of the ‘importance as evidence: of participation in group 
activity: Membership, contributions, attendance, “committee membership, and 
_ official positions in clubs, organizations, and community activities. No distinction 
Re made to rate different activities differently. Each activity had the same weight. 


con 


: mber of 2 committees pot was an yo ab in organization, his total score would be 
38. The mother’s score would be similarly computed and the sum of the two scores 


Stuart Chapin, “A quantitative scale for rating the Sahn 


middle class families i in an urban community: a first epproniioantio 


ion groups selected from | Negro, Jewish, : mixed white : urban st yes fror 


feel about their acti , but we can descr participation 
— 
— red morale and g al desc 
Scales.’ The original 
| 
— 
Membership, (2 fficer. This d the moth ‘vity. For sake o — 
4 ition as he fathe on tn aroun activ ily. For exa 
4 ae fae: d (5) pos ights of the fath ion in group family. a 
e score of that family roup set 
— one form of a score ca 


‘social p | participation is still a a rough instrument because the 


weights are e arbitrarily ; assi been calibra é 
The test of its dependability has, however, met by reliability and 
- validity coefficients. In the spring of 1938, a ‘correlation of r= +. .8887 was 


: obtained between | the first and second scores s of f 77 students i in a sociology. 


171 slum in n Minneapolis, v with a 
yielded a coefficient of r= +. 876. Thus it appears that the scale has a good i 
reliability. Another test was made of the reliability using internal | consist- : 


_ency the criterion. . In 1932, T ‘aeuber* experimented with a ‘different 
oe : system of f weights and reweighted the responses | to allow for the 1 ratio of - 


umber of group meetings attended to the the number of possible group — 


g hat could be attended. This: correction in weig hts ‘seemed to 


the most serious of the original sy stem of weights, 
nd yet the correlation the scores same 


‘aeu 


with ‘contributions, r= +. 793 attendance with committee me 
“+. 64; attendance with number « of offices held, 5e +. 60. The 
ntercorrelations dropped to a minimum of +. 36. All of the intercorrela- 


tions were positive and partial « correlations between attendance and num- 
ber of committees with the number of memberships held constant yielded oe 
=-+.70 (6 points higher | than the zero order correlation); and between 


attendance and committees the ‘of memberships and 


ice points than 


tendance and committee 
were based upon the farnily score, is, upon series 


a ‘4 ‘ Conrad R. Taeu 


SOCIAL ublished by the University of Minnesota Press in 
_ 
iginal system of 1, 2, 3, 4 and 
— 
— 


ganization offices held, the scale has a a strong ¢ ‘element of internal validity om 


inherent i in its very structure. | However, w we have tested its validity also 
by correlations with external criteria of status. Status was used as a¢ 


ig terion because the degree of a person’s participation in the group life of 


_ the community is itself one ‘index of social status or position in society. The a - 


. following coefficients were found: Social participation with social status 
score! i in 72 Negro homes, 7 r= +. bot, 08; i in 86 homes, white and Negro, 
=+. bat. 75 in 66 Negro homes i in which the ag age of the husband was 


years and over, r= =+. 84+.06; with income, r= +.33+.10 in 73 white 
oa and Negro homes; and with occupational class of chief breadwinner r= F 
} +. .66 + .06, in 86 white anc ro home - All of these were urban families 


Minneapolis. 
Norms of Social Participation Seale. | We now turn to the q question of 


orms ,—do slum families participate in community activities in the same 


degree as m iddle class families? Do persons in | the onal. all x 


classes of the - professions and executive positions in ‘business, participate — 
more actively in group life than do unskilled workers? Here, again, we 
touch upon t the question of validity, since a scale that differentiates — 


asses on n the basis of | participation scores, is t s to this extent a se 


t. In mentioning. norms, , however, i it t should be stated that 


upper - middle class families i in La residential district of f Minneapolis, ne: near -the @ 


University, of 35.6 points. This score was the sum of the husband’s and aa 
wife’ $ scores. ‘In 1928, Taeuber’ reported for 18 families from the same 


district whose husbands were professional men or business executives, | 


score of 3 119 points. When a larger number of families classified 
Die 
occupational gro oups a and showing individua scores 
b found for and wi ves 


Ve 


. 


— 
| 
— 
derived from representative samples or from random a 
of our research only as suggestive of possible differences. | rie 
it a = mel 
— 
Stuart Chapin, The Social Status Scale, 1936 revision, University of Mi 


tion scores sof the higher occupational classes ai are as is much as s four ti times the s 

cores s of t the lower or unskilled classes; s second, that | there tends to be a 


regular i increase in score e from the lower to the upper ‘occupational « classes; 


ing of men in the three occupational classes. sex differ- 


families in tthe “Upper I Levee,” where a mean score 13.1 was 
found for 23 1 unmarried men. T hese findings ‘suggest that for lower levels — : 


Studies of University of Min dents’ participation in extracur- 


ricular ; activities in the spring g of 1938, show | a mean score of 28.2 for 109 7 


i. Nathan G. Mandel, A Controlled Analysis of the Relationship between pe Scout Tenure 
and Participation a nd Community soemianniatide =: i i 
Rehousing on Family an 


I 3 years at the time heft; a score of 8 40 former Boy 


Another group of 109 husbands and wiv aad who were the parents of 4 
— 
Bie 
Negro families. It was again confirmed by Dietz in 1935 
slum families on relief compared with 44 slum families not on relief. It 7 
| 
say and 64.6 for the women. This finding is not consistent with those for | ae } 
classes. Mandel® found an average score of 11 for 40 fo 
| 
Minneapolis slum families, Dietz'* found mean scores 
Alice L. Sickles, The Upper Levee Neighborhood, 124-125, M. A. Thesis, University of 
— 


‘October-November 1935, 6. 83 23 white families who 


owned their property, (6.74 points; 121 Negro { families, 10 > points; 
as Jewish families, 6. 24 Points; and 3 34 | families of mixed white ‘stocks, 4-48 eit 


points. All of these scores were family scc scores derived by. averaging ‘the 
ee scores of the husband and wife, or i in | broken families, using the score of a .e 
single parent. These figures show how low are the scores of slum m families 
with families and individuals in the more fortunate classes. 


cover within this group, we bro e dor 
le a 


here as showing: first, that the nonrelief slum families were from 


cs twice t to as 'much as ten times as active as the relief slum families at at differ- 


levels of participation; second, the nonrelief families were many times 
than. the relief slum families at it higher levels « of | participation “ia 
as ‘committee memberships and offices held; third, about the same 


comparison when affiliation with local and national 


dep 


adjustment and the extent | 


this question by a careful 


of the kind of in participation | that occurred ov over the 


- ten month period between the first score on participation of these 171 
when they resided i in the slum, and the sccond score. on participa 


original slum homes. The first t score 1 was prvemehys 
d the second score was \s obtained i in 1 July-August Ig 


had moved out of the slum to permit the demolition of the slum buildings. — 
The change in mean score on social Participation was too slight to have 

"any significance whatsoever. Consequently we made a breakdown of the 
data on the assumption that an average tended to obscure differences that 


might have meaning. This was done > by an analysis of extreme cases, nt 
a group of 24 housewives that had reported a gain | in participation — 
of from 2 to 33 } points; 's; and second, a group of 16 housewives who had suf- ~ 


fered a loss of from 3) to 24 points in participation score. -In this analy sis, 
we designated a as a measure of as 


— 
— 
— 
| showed the same kind of differences but ina | 
Ties of th ked degree. T his analysis indicates that t ~ 
more mar rived group in terms of social participation an sugg 
knit into the fabric of community relatio 
_| 
— 
22 
— ,after they 
— 
| 
| 


SOCIAL PAR N AND INTE 
a 


new y memberships y attended organizations; 
asure of intensity © y of. participati n 


contributed to, new memberships on. committees, and n new ‘offices held. For 
the group of 24 that showed gains in participation score, it was found that 
the per capita gain in extensive participation was 

gain in intensive participation was 0.61. A similar 1 method of analysi sis ap- 


; plied to the 16 that had lost in social participation score, >, showed that 
per capita loss in extensive re participation was 1.24, and the per capita loss 


intensive was -In other words, gains aed losses were 


; and gains a losses were at higher levels 


that is in contributions, committee appointments, and offices held. These 


although not numerous, show sufficient differences in ‘trend to suggest 


t stronger group ties are formed at higher levels of i intensive participa- ‘ 


tion than at lower levels, since the forms of participation at higher levels 
resist more strongly the effects of moving to a different street or neighbor- 


ae hood. Such a conclusion from these limited statistics is quite in. conformity 


common sense expectation. These results s suggest f furthermore that 
ural | recuperative Processes that exist in society and | operate in 


han at lower levels of extensive participation. . The slight correlation of | 
between in social participation score and changes 


ion. This last supposi 
organized groups and community adjustment may now be ‘considered i in 
= terms of the evidence o 
our graduate students 
oup was usec 


described i in the December 1938 


in the agreement among small differenc 


traits, of gains i in social | status and i increaces in participa i 


rol group abi fnongraduates (six other things being equal), ra 


Helen F. Chsistionsen, The Relation of School in Terms Total 
Amount of School Attendance or Course Completion to Subsequent Economic ee! M. A 
hesis, University of Minnesota, June 1938.” 
ae Stuart Chapin, ‘ ‘Design for Social Experiments 


s 
0.83, and the per capita 


participation are more « effective a at upper levels of intensive participation 


— 
pew organization. — 
— 
in 


educational, 


ciple a as far as this experiment is anna that the longer the exposure in 
~years to high school education, the greater the ‘subsequent community 
adjustment (9 years later) i in terms of economic and educational status and 


in litical partici ation and diversified i interests. 


he second ‘experiment of Francel"* was an analysis of the case 
~ boys that passed through the Minneapolis Child Guidance Clinic and who — 


a __ later became delinquent as compared with a control group of s0 other clinic 
cases of whe did not become ‘delinquent. The two groups were 


st differences were ay ade in higher education of parents (more education “| ee: 
articipation), i in church attendance by the boy, and in the boy’s inte 
in organized outdoor play groups ; and i in his club wegen gas 


the December 4 American 8 ociological Review 


he conclusions stated here. ‘These a are et a 


1934 


ed poorer in 1938 on the Bell Social | Adjustment Inventory 
and | id on the Rundquist- Sletto: General. Adjustment Scales, th 
tenure grot > group, although the two | groups were | ‘mate con- 
ay have developed during their 4 — 


on than 


I 05 fo for ong tenure group. In the case of this experiment, 


_ have ‘interpreted p articipation in the: ‘reverse manner to that of all our 
previous evidence because the better adjusted group: showed less c 
a munity participation than the poorer adjusted group. Our hypothesis: i 
= larger participation in community groups 0 of the poorly adjusted 


may be interpreted as a search for personal rather than 


Edward F A Study of Del: f Delinquent and Non-Delinquent Boys, 

ea “ ‘Nathan G. Mandel, 4 Controlled Analysis of the Relationship of Boy Scout Tenure and ae 


M. A. Thesis, University of Minnesota July 1938. 
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Ge 
Tx 
ACE the 
| 
n comparisons on categories of participation in some form fi 
other, the nondelinquent group displayed greater participation than the 
|, 
seribed in detail in our paper in 
+tenure were a more Conforming and less variable group | late 
|) 
|) 
— = 
training. It may have been that from 1934 to 1938 there was a “carry-over 
or core of more satisfactory adjustment for the long tenure group, for 
tenure bovs showed jn 1028 er mbership in community less 
— oft 
| 
| 
— 
| 


The last experiment is paper Rowena 

_ Wyant. She analyzed a representative sample of 100 cases of students of the 

General College c of the University of Minnesota, for whom sufficient quan-— 

titative data were available for a controlled analysis. The: whole | group of 


100 cases were arranged 1 in order of their ‘social p participation ; scores. . Then ej 
bee 33 lowest ¢ extreme with a1 an average score re of I. were taken 


Finally, > the two ‘groups w were ‘matched on on sex ‘distribution, American Coun- Ae 
s occupation, , and nativity of parents. The a 


- adjustment scores for the § group ‘with the higher social participation. = 


scores showed substantially improved adjustment for the 
with the hi gher participation. ‘This analysis ‘seems to 


te and 1 
e, defined a as . the ability t to deal with people o or te 


along with people, when measured by a well-known test, is positively re-_ 


lated” to number of groups: that. university students participate 


nean scores of 6 to 7 points a to points f for boys 
four years out the ‘scouting program, 28 for a average 


wives of men i in lower classes t tend to participate more 


their husbands; fifth, when slum families move to. new locations, 


tend to show the greatest change, whether gain or oss i in participation, i in 


th number of memberships and attendance i in community: ‘groups, an 
less change, whether ¢ gain or loss i in participation, o: on the more intensive — Ea 
levels of participation such as contributions, committee memberships, and 


held; and sixth, the evidence of three experimen studies shows 


ial intelligence i is defined i in ome participation and in in ter 


of social adjustment, we: conclude that a measure of overt social | 


pee measure of social galing and may be a useful supplement to re 
the existing scales of social intelligence which depend on the Sennen 


ir research on social ir 


 —-—-—— 
social participation. | 
— 
3 
_ 
One final word about the next step in 


= 


res 


relate with the social 


to construct an experimental scale on social ins 
mentation to perfect tent 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
i ie Sil ee phe We have set up the hypothesis that social intelligence is a form of — eo 
insight. We then attempt to measure social insight in terms of two subordi- 
nate hypotheses: first, that the ability of a person to recognize the 
substitute msponses in a social situation, such as identification, trans- = 
ference, ete.» is a form of social intelligence; and second, that the ability 
person to recognize the need of a particular stimulus-response 
adjust a group situation, such as the need of a humorous remark to relax | 
a tense situation, the need to effect a compromise, etc., is a form of social 
intelligence. We have been working two years on these hypotheses and hope || a 
| ight, which, ifitshouldcor- 
| h took ten years of experi- 


correctional agencies which serve them. 


1930-193 1 and 1931-1932, for all the ages desired i in the | -comparison. For 


Boston, Massachusetts 


has come to be widely accepted by experts as as the 
m nimum upper age; this has been adopted in “many jurisdictions." How-_ 
every the: 1937 in to raise the age to eighteen in the 


‘court work of its. largest county, met wi 


year-old. offenders 
y or 


nd 


Criminal 
3, there- 


sachusetts, particularly since its records are drawn not only from ce a 


, but also from institutions and the parole boards. Most — 
- statistics arise from police records, or from institutions, but none are based 


on a case- -by-case compilation o: of the dail business of the courts and the 


AN 


In 1930 and 11 1931, there was set n the Bo: of Probation a daily 


= of the work of the « sand other. agencies. This provides the m most 


in the country. Since 1932, this statistical tabulation and analysis ie tien 


abandoned. e flow v of individual records t to > the: Board and their use by =) 
the courts and other ag agencies continues, but | the ; attempt to build up ae 


stati stical compilation from. these daily entries has been set aside, 


It was therefore impossible to. secure complete figures for any year | since 


3 these two years, | however, there was available an analysis of all the offenses 


for which offenders were brought i into court. It was decided to compare the 
offenses of the seventeen- year-old offender with those committed by chil- 
dren fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen years of age on the one hand 


Juvenile Courts in the United States, 6, 50, Chapel Hill, 1927. For the history 
legal infancy, R. Pound, of Legal History, 135; Cambridge, 1923; M. 


A recent Children’ s Bureau typewritten report, Jan. 1 sie gives the ‘ere —" 


_TEEN-AGE OFFEN SES AN D OFF ENDERS 
uRING the last forty years, there has been a general tendency to 
Since a state-wide bill with similar provisions may be introduced into the 
was undertaken to see if any light could be thrown uy 
invalidity of the arguments against raising the age limits of juvenile of 
Index which has covered the entire state since 1924. It represe 
— 
— 
— 
secs. 23-24. For the legal juvenile ages in the various states and lesser jurisdictions, Francis 
—— 
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TEEN-AGE OFFENSES : AND “OFFENDER: 
he 


those committed by the ‘cighteen- and nineteen-year-old offender on th 
-. For purposes of the analy sis, it was $ necessary | to group the - various 


f them was found eatelecwurs, however, for the reason that the « Gee 
» be analyzed here were those committed by both juveniles and adults — 

- (adult in the sense that they were beyond juvenile court age), while most — 

_ offense classifications referred either to one group or the other. The clas- 
sification in the table below was s therefore agreed upon. ‘Tf: some ‘question 
arises | as to the propriety r of si some . of the classifications, it must be noted — ay 

hat no grouping of crimes has yet been found completely satisfactory, be- 


cause of the mixture of | common- law and statutory bases which cee 


the same 1¢ offenses age group examined, the distortion which h may 


meso 


a force, or violence, ¢ or fear against the personality or body of another. These a 


4 4. REGULATIVE: selling cigarettes | toa ‘minor, violation of c city ; ordinance and tow n bylaw, Ee: : 
os a dangerous dog, keeping an unlicensed dog, violation of fish and game law, aden 2 
of food law, violation of health regulation, violation of labor law, violation of lodging house x 
daw, violation of medical law, violation of milk law, misuse of transfer, violation of park rule, 
violation of railroad law, stealing a ride, violation of road law, violation of Sunday law, viola- Bo 


OF 


drunk to treated as an offender. VIOLENT: moarder 3 in the first and 
degree; manslaughter; arson, burning a building, burning insured property; rape, abduction, 
abuse of female child, indecent assault, assault to rape, carnal abuse; robbery, assault to ~~ 
robbery while armed, assault with intent to rob while armed, assault with intent to rob; 
escape, aiding escape, rescuing a prisoner, attempted rescue of prisoner; assault with dangerous — 


weapon, assault with i intent to kill; burglary, possessing burglar’s tools; carrying a dangerous" 
= 8. ASSAULT: assault, assault on wife, assault « on n officer, assault and 


crime against chastity, keeping a disorderly enticing, indecent exposure, 
tion, keeping a house of ill fame, incest, lewd and lascivious cohabitation, lewdness, night- ae i 
walking, sodomy, soliciting, violation of the true name law, violation of the Mann Act, Y 
abduction, 10, COURT: accessory, attempt to commit a crime, bribery, conspiracy, contempt 

f “of court, contributing to delinquency, perjury. 11. LIQUOR: keeping and exposing liquor for 4 

sale, unlawful sale of liquor, keeping a liquor nuisance, manufacturing liquor, transporting 

' foee having liquor in possession. 12. NON- SUPPORT: desertion, nonsupport of destitute 

arent, of child, family, nonsupport, of an child. 


brought into court for t (and the total of these ‘to ages). The + 
ixteen (and the f these two a 
>; and sixte he total of the total & 
rcentages refer to the p h age group. 
— 
~ — 
— 
— 


tion commits an appreciably greater | proportion of violent offenses than 
Bir = -—_ other ; age. The rate. is fairly constant, and i in itself constitutes no arg 


~ offenses constitute ‘ percent 0 all the sithebiies of boys s and girls fo ourteen, Race 


= and sixteen years of age. In the sixteenth ye year, _ they constitute 3. 4 = 
- percent of all offenses committed; the percentage in the seventeenth year 
is precisely the same, 3. 4 percent. In the eighteenth | year, the rate goes up 


“slightly to ercent in the nineteenth ear to percent. There i is no 
% gntly 3-9 Pe > enth year to 3.7 pe ee 


warrant: found here for the claim that any age of the six under considera 


ithin juvenile court: Juris- 


4 "diction. the two year period examination, seventeen- 


= ~ committed : a total of 208 violent offenses, or precisely two each \ week. 


t in the year. In the seventeenth year, the rises 


* 37.4 4, well over one third of all the c offenses committed | by ‘that a age group. a) 
he does 1 not ‘represent the modal age for that type of offense, how- 

= which shows 47-4 percent of all offenses i in the nineteenth year. 
acquisitive offenses show a reduction down the whole range 


_— ages,—from 48.2 in the fourteenth year to 14. 6 in the nineteenth. Age | 


seventeen shows: 25.9 percent of all offenses, a reduction of 6.2 from the 
i 32.1 of acquisitive offenses i in age sixteen. A ‘comparison of the f proportion 


of seventeen- -year acquisitive offenses with the total fourteen-, fiftes 


: and | sixteen- year-old j group, shows a reduction of 12.9 percent; w 


. parison on with the older grc group, ceighteen- and nineteen-year ages, , shows that 
the seventeen- year-old offender ‘commit 9.3 percent more acquisitive 


offenses than those offenders one or two years older. 


a g here is a group: ) of seven ty pes of “offenses which shows about the same 


hile com- 


"percentage for all ‘the ages under « examination, ‘Le. 


percent variation between a any two years. T his group includes the offenses 
headed public order, regulative, assault, sex, court, liquor, and nonsupport. 
Together, they account for approximately | one quarter of all the offenses — 
oe committed in each age. Among these offenses are assaults and sex offens 
These t e two groups arouse tl the great waves of public indignation eupher _ 
a ally ‘termed “ crime waves.” Exami nation reveals no important ‘difference 


any of the age groups in the | proportion co 
7 boys and girls fourteen through nineteen. 


teen with Or percent for the formes and 9.6 for the eter The percentage — 


ae arrests for drunkenness among sixteen-year-olds i is 2.03 for the seventeen- 


year-old, it is almost double », 3.9. 9. The seventeenth year | is not the moc 


age for this. offense, the high point being reached at age nineteen. 

* Mass. Gen. Laws, chap. 90, sec. 8. Applicants for mentee to 0 operate fi for hire pee! be 18 


| 
| 
— 
| 
| 
— 
— | 
a 
— 
| 
— 
| 


missiles. It is natural ‘that this group > of “offenses lou decrease from 
pres to the “upper age | group, from 18. 6 percent ii in the fourteenth year t 


ge sizable extent of 4.9, at the year, 
this group of offenses drops to 2.4 percent of all offenses committed. am 

- ‘The number of offenses committed over the | two year period by boys and ay: 

from ages seven through thirteen is is 3785. Adding to o this s the offenses 
committed by ages fourteen through si sixteen, a total o of 1 14,722 offenders i 

arrived at, representing the total number ffenses dealt with by the 

Boston Juvenile Court and the juvenile sessions of the seventy-two other ae 
district and courts of the Commonwealeh. ' The total number of 


- was 


3.4 percent of his offenses can be violent, by any 
_ reckoning. Over a two-year period, this one-year group 
violent offenses , an average of precisely two each week, hardly ace 


for depriving t the other 5891 -seventeen- -year-old offenders e 


attention of a juve ile procedure especially designed | for the “a 


couragement and guidance” of y young people i in trouble. The 
law which now allows session, after a hearing, to transfer the 


diction i is s raised t to the eighteenth birthday. 


rate of offenses at age seventeen. _ Fifteen- -year olders commit 26.3 — 
ffenses than fourteen- -year olders; offenses in year - sixteen increas 
—_ offenses i in age seventeen increase only : 2c 


eighteen, the i increase is strongly marked 


der juvenile offense inger teen-ages. In : 
ae h in law and fact, , these offenses are the really iia Bats, 
1 waywardness, these 
— 
— 
— 
— 
business surisdiction. the courts would igh to allow them to — 
juvenile jurisdiction, tl iness, a total large enou 
to their juvenile now prevails — 
ded this provision from the fou r-old of- 
= * has only recently extended this prov hy the — 
court, 5 There is no reason why e juvenile court — 4 


- pate of increase drops aut n to 8.8 percent over age eighteen. It is ie 
feasible that placement of the seventeen-year-old offender under the care 


of the juvenile court may serve to ‘reduce still further the ment in aie 


| crease of offenses at age s seventeen, an 


en than to wo bore seventeen.® If violence of offense is 3 
Massachusetts should not make this same provision — 
nits In the two year period under examination, seventeen- boys OF 
gi girls were brought i into court for 384 offenses, as compared to to 0 $715 — Of 
oes committed by seventeen-year-old Girls, , only 3 3 fell i into 


mila, while the of male aged seventeen 


aaa of “all female offenses for age seventeen 


fourteen, ‘fifteen, of sixteen. The special ‘noncriminal nature of the 


court procedure i is also i indicated for. ‘the, care and | protection of the s seven- 


a teen-year-old girl because of the large fraction of her offenses (17.3 percen t) 
_ which are clearly of a sex nature. Massachusetts to date has not seen mt 
Be to increase the age jurisdiction of girls beyond the seventeenth birthday. | bss 


ae In fact, the law now penalizes girls by limiting their commit 
ses oe Industrial School at Lancaster | at the : seventeenth birthday, th 


‘ae that girls beyond that a age bec committed directly to to jail, a house of = 
2 tion, or r the Reformatory for Women : at Sherborn, while allowing boys a 
4 ool for Boys at Shirley up to ae age of 


"Trough, juvenile court rt judge, and forme President 0 
‘tional Association of Probation Officers i in n England, three a 


“Tealian Q (Professor Conti) attention ‘to a remarkable fact, 
E _viz., that the raising of the upper age-limit has always led to the lowering a 

of the numbers of juvenile delinquents. third expert » Judge | Paul ets 
he 


— 
— of tl 
place 
e largest fraction of seventeen-year-old female offenses, 20.2 percent, 3 in th 
| net 
— that 
under 
vis 
= | 
| 


TT! AND >» Don Mir 
Connecticut. ‘State C College 
N AN earlier on ‘suburbanization i in vonnecticut, was 


out that. the population was increasing rapidly i in “towns” ‘situated 


-adjace nt to the larger cities. A series of studies was launched for the 
se of the suburban movement and the resulting socio- 


» living i in 1 the town of Windsor, ‘Connecticut. Windsor is = 
ral town? near Hartford. . It has a ‘population of about 8300 and an im- 


ortant agriculture. Considerable a attention 1 was given to the migration — o§ 


es was found that slightly 1 more out tof of every five living 


in the town in 1934 had moved there during the preceding f five- -year period. = 
: 


Most of them had come from the c city of Hartford in search of a country 7 


‘< home near their work in the ¢ city. . The authors of the above study expressed 
n opinion that migration in a suburban area is not a one- -way | 


however, but involves an “ebb” as well as a “flow” ‘in that sone 


tha n therefore, the p present study we was undertaken to describe the 


of out- migration* tor elate this to the amount 


VE 


hat. they provide excellent sources of data for studies of out-4 -migration 


re thesis in sociology at ‘Connecti ut State College by Don Mitchell — 


nited States and will be so used in this paper. 
As early as 1885, E. G. Ravenstein contended tends 
produce a countercurrent of feebler strength. See his, “The Laws of Migration,” 7. o 
tatist. Soc., June 1885, 48: 187-193, and same journal and title, June 1889, 52: 287. pelt 
4 Three types of migrants will be referred to in this paper (1) out-migrants, 


to Windsor, and (3) in-and-out-migrants, referring to those householders who moved to 
Windsor ‘and moved away again. All three have reference caly 0 to the = iod 1930 to 1937. 


— 
_ 
— 
net suburban growth is reached.’ By the survey method, 
Wheuten and Devereus, Jr Studies of Suburbaizaton in 
— 


be directories and of Merchants’ Credit 

aa inte’ nc ot be actical for rural areas, however. ea 
because they use they were a\ able for only 
ata per rmit only 

idence ce at the t tiene the 


it will provide the for more of 
amount of population shifting ir involved i in the process of ‘ suburbanization; — 


second, it t will supply data on a phase of 


that are difficult t to secure in the ‘United States at present. 


pee a Source of Data. This study i is s based mainly u upon data a collected from the - 


_ Greater Hartford City Directories, 1930-1937, which are compiled from 

“annual canvasses of the region. Fortunately, the entire town of Windsor, = 
including the more remote rural sections, has been included in the 

Metrapolitan ai n area since 1930. T he te town officials have found the records 


sufficiently accurate to be used i in honoring relief claims of other towns. = 


urthermore, one of the \ writers visited a a number of households in the area 


ound that the information received from them was im substantial 
ment with that contained in the directory. he complete mobility 
not given, however, so that the results of the study ‘must be 


interpreted i in terms of minimum amounts of ‘migration, , but « even so, they 


_ will give a closer r approximation | to the : actual situation than in can be had 


rai : through any other. source ‘now available. The data include several items 
Ss “a _ which may be related to migration. The one s used in this paper are (1) 


ee a Internal Migration: A Further Exploration with Swedish Data,” Rural Sociol., June 1937, : 
a a 148-166. For similar studies using German data see, Conrad Tacuber, “Migration To and — 
hate From German Cities, 1902-29,” Comitato Italiano per Lo Studio Dei Problemi Della Popola- — 
ae zione, Anno X, 1932, 3-17. Also see Rudolph Herbele, “The Causes of Rural- Urban Migra- . 
ton: A Survey of German Theories,” Amer. 7. Sociol., May 1938, 932-950. 
ea © Concerning the need for ‘such research in the United States, see Conrad Taeuber, 
; a Registration System as a Source of Data Concerning Internal Migration,” Rural Sociol., ‘Dx. 
ms 1935, 1: 441-451. Important studies have been made by Howard Whipple Green mencerning an 
i ng population movements within, into, and out of the Cleveland Metropolitan District, based on oa 
: se the public utility records; see H. W. Green, “Movements of Families Within the Cleveland — 
-— Mettopoian I District, 1934,” Report No. 5 of the Real Property Inventory of Metropolitan 


et. al., Migration and Economic Opportunity, Philadelphia, 1936. 
W. Albig, “The Mobility of Urban Population: A Study of Four Cities oe sii es 40, on 
ice Population,” Social Forces, March 1933, 351-367; “A Method of Recording Trends in Urban ies. 
Ee Residential Mobility,” Sociol. and Soc. Res., Nov.—Dec. 1936, 120-127; ““A Comparison of 
- Methods of Recording Urban Residential Mobility,” same journal, Jan.—Feb. 1937, 226-233. _ 
8 Skillful use of the available census data have been made by Goodrich, et. a/. , Migration — : 
a -— Economic Opportunity, University of Pennsy lvania Press, 1936. For a bibliography on 
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a individual is a or a roomer house- 
ie “holders are included in this analysis), (2) occupation, (3) sex, (4) marital 
status, and (5) in many cases the destination of the migrants. 
- Migration from Windsor. During the eight | years s rs studied (1930-1937), a 


: 1126 householders ‘moved a away y from Windsor. This a amounts to half i 


many 
vie atte fact that in the meantime number of increased 
280 to 2531. Tt must also be remembered that this is the <i 


cal that moved a away since it does no not take into account those who may 
have moved in after one annual ¢ census was taken and moved away again: ae 4 hae 


before the next. Thus, the 1 net gi of the town n has s been as 


_ various sections of the community were not all affected to the same émnant. 
he town was divided into ‘eleven more or homogeneous sections ac- 


rns in the ee Hartford; a: most remote — 


area contains aioe numbers ‘of agricultural laborers working on the to. 


bacco the areas near the center of the town lost proportion- 


4 


a he amount of out-migration also tended to ) vary according to year of 
‘departure | as shown | in Table 1. Ther what of a wavelike = 
to 1937" which re i 


differences is not ‘readily appar 


Number of Out- -migrants 


were given fo about two thirds of “ 
“unknown” “for the remaining one third. oll 
e whose destination was s determined, . 44-7 percent moved to the city 
“of Hartford and 21.5 percent moved ‘to other towns in the Metropolitan — 
while 17.3 percent moved somewhere i in the state outside of the Hart- 


ford Metropolican n 


If info mation were for ‘the cnknowns it kely th that thes 


a 


orem 
= gration were found in the extreme ends of the town. Tha 

— 

Percent of all Householders 6.1 | 69 | 89 | 5.7 | 5-7 | 63 | 7-3 hs 

— 

ie 

— 

‘or a description of these areas and a more extended discussion of 


JOLOGICA REVIEW 


t six hundred 


seri pi will be found residents of fairly long standing as wellas 


me far _ many who had moved to Windsor as recently as 1928 and 1929. We have © 
a + information about those moving to or from the area prior to 1930. Be 
The remaining $25 or 46. 6} percent of al all out- 


Many an the 


Relation of to n- 
hat us from 
‘2 area. That this is not the case is evident from the fact that thet total number _ 
of = increased about 11 percent in the meantime. | 
e. able 2 summarizes the relation of the migrant groups to the total popu- e. 
2. COMPARISON OF THE or IN-MIGRANTS AND OUuT-MIGRANTS 
WITH THE ToTaL NuMBER OF HovusEHOLDERS IN 1930 AND IN 1937 1 
of No. of Out- Living in Householders 
= migrants | migrants holders | holders Windsor in in 1937 that 


since 1930 


3 ae. * This figure excludes householders marrying within the town du —_ 
ing there, of whom ome one half of 
lation. Slightly more half as many to area 

during the period as were living there in 1937, but three out of every al 


a of of those ; arriving moved away again in the meantime. It i is jintet 


a — note e that although one h householder o t of every four living the 
Rel ee had moved away by 1937, yet one householder out of every three living 
: there in 1937 had arrived since 1930." The influx of the in-migrants was 
aa not uniform during the period studied but tended to vary cyclically with 
very | high crest in 1931. , The reason for * the ‘tremendous influx in 1931 is not 


entirely « clear. At this time, the depression | was 3 going into its second year 


Me ages would be changed considerably since it is , probable that most of the unknowns moved __ 


Bode - outside of the Metropolitan area, Otherwise, their destination would probably be recorded. 7 
; If we assume that all of the unknowns moved outside of the Metropolitan area, it would cal 
leave thirty-eight percent moving within that area. 
re -Whetten and Devereux found that 400 families moved to Windsor after 1930 and were 
living 1g there i in the summer of 1934. Since that period is only slightly mo more than half of oe 


| 
Se 
|) tion 
— 
| 
= 
| tow 
the s 
other 
Metr 
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MIGRATION CONNECTICUT TOWN m7 3 


a being reabsorbed into industry but after a year or so many of ee a 


oved to the outlying districts ne i they could have a garden and yet 


e close enough t to the city to maintain contacts i in case there were e openings. 
comparison n of in-migration on with « out- migration shows. the | trends 


pe of out- -migration. In 


or was shown above (Table 2) that about three out of eight « of the i 
“migrants moved 2 away again by 1937- . The | largest proportion of them le left eae 
within o one year and with each s succeeding } year the proportion of j in-migrants 


. Ww ho departed decreases. The study does not cover a sufficient period of time _ s 


permit an accurate presentation of the duration of residence within the 


tow The percentage of all in-migrants who remained one year, two years, 


ears, etc., can be used as a rough indication of the length « of time: * 


‘Op ple of this n more e mobile type tend | to remain. ‘Since re ph used i in 


dsor in 1935 


ve moved av away again. ‘Alshough this i is not a a sufficient | period tc to c cover r all ] 


_ who will move away, it will include those who iho chan be ee as — 


more than den of the in- -migrants in 


= many wl who oen ter r Windsor leave within a a year or s or and the proportion 


tends to decrease with each ‘succeeding } year “of residence. 


® See P. K. Whelpton, ‘ “The . Extent Character and Future of the New Landward Move- 
ment,” F. Farm Econ., January 1933, $7-66. For a discussion of faulty census enumeration 
which possibly has made this more apparent than real, see I. G. Davis, ° ‘A Discussion of the 
_ Accuracy of Agricultural Census Enumeration in thi 
September 1933, 272-285. 
B See Footnote 10. 
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ay at that time."? Unemployed urban 
‘4 
— 
| 
— 
to leave the town. By taki 
[ 
— 
informati alf of the householders. . 
the mation was available, 70.9 perc olders. Among those 
other towns in the Metropol noved from Hartford, 
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ae are shown in Table 3 and are compared with the occupations ofall 
_ householders nthe area in 1930 and in in 1937. A few spun facts rll 


i 
with die total 


otal 1930 : 


4] 
Business & 71 4.61 144 

“Other White Collar” 36 7 | 23.7 477 
Skilled 
Semiskilied 
215 
200 


Aw 


OOO 


pational g grot ps as do the in-migrants although ; 
s foun d in the “white-collar” groups including the de cs and mana- 
 gerial business groups as well as the clerical. ‘Third, , the 1937 householders 
= compared with the 1930 | o show a slight © concentration of “ white. -collar” 
That this. selectivity 0 of ‘white-collar” people through the r migra- 
rocess has been going on ‘for s some time in WwW indsor is indicated by a 
mparativ yely high proportion of ‘ “white-collar” ” peo ople among either 
the 1930 or the 1937 householders as ‘compared with that for the United 
States asa 


= e U. S. ‘gainfully en employ 1930, 


ease the Proportion of married ses useholders in fe. 
Tak ble 4, the out-migrants contain a 


i portion of married house holders and a greater proportio 
, and widowed persons than are found a1 among the in- “migrant 
rally results i 1 a larger proportion of married, anda a smaller 
Data on an by A. M. 
Gainful Workers i in the United States,” F. Amer Statist. Assn., , December 1930 277-387. 


_ arriving in Windsor in 1931 had returned to Hartford by 1937, andabout 12 
| 
calles end skilled occupational groups as com 
Total = |: 1377 | 100.0 | 1126 | 100.0 | 2280 | 100.0 | 2531 q Br 
holders in 1930. Second, the out-migrants tend to cluster in the same occu- fa 
| 
— this: 
— 
mz 
— ~porti 
— 
— house 
fbr 
| as only 12.5 percent.” 
a appears to be a selective subur 
process at work tendir social 
. 
empl 


so a certain amount of selectiv ty to sex. Whereas 
a g1.§ percent of the in-migrant householders were males and 8.5 females, 


only 87 percent of the out- -migrants | were males: and 13 percent females. 
os hus. the selection i is. in favor of the male householders. This 1 is evidenced 
byt the ‘fact that the proportion of male householders in the total | _— 


increased from 85.2 ‘percent in 1930 to 87. 8 ‘percent in 1937 Ww 


females decreased from 14.8 percent in 1930 to 12.2 percent in 1937. _ 
Winpsor CLassiFieD Accorpinc To MARITAL Sratu 


jo Total 1997 


Per- | Num- 
cent | ber 


100.0 | 1126 


milies i in and out of the a area. . Sin 7 householders moved to 


in migration was about five and a half times the net in- -migration. 
The migration has been a selective process tending to increase ‘the pro . 


portion of “white-collar” workers in the town and to increase the p proportion 
normal family units as opposed to broken families or single person: 
, it has tended to decrease the ‘proportion 

of broken families, of sgh person: households, and of female householders 


It would s seem that the. various 1 migratory 1 movements in | and out t of this 


area will gradually result i in the shifting of the basic c patterns of ¥ 

per organization and community interests from those rooted in a strong 
agricultural milieu to those growing out of the interests of an uf 
employed population seeking a a semirural place o of ¢ abode. It is s not surpr isir g 


to learn that the transition is giving rise to numerous types of social con- 
flict" ‘such ; as those growing out of differences in attitudes concerning town 


taxation, school budgets, and conduct of religious o organizations. 


or plea 18. 2 percent ret total p Ae moving into the area. 


MIGRATION FROM A CONN ECTICUT TOWN — 
than are found among the 1920 population, 
— then, it would appear that the net gain i ul 
| 
Planning; 
or a detailed analysis o the problems arising out of the suburban movement in this 


(. During | the short time that huma ecology has 
research repertoire of s some , America sociologists, enough © -— 
rural communities have been described and a sufficiently 


portance of the distributive aspects of society for any adequate theory of 
social life. . .Too few studies have, however, attempted (1) to describe the — 
“general” ecological patterning ofa | community, a and (2) to use these ‘ “general” 
, patterns to test some of the broad insights of ecological theory. Since such data _ a= 7 
“are available for Rochester, New York, we e feel responsibility for heir iy 
rganization ‘though most of the collecting was. done by others.' 
- Rochester's General Ecological Patterning. Map I shows the general eco- 
logical patterning of Rochester as determined by the sample of socia 


: indices used.? 'T he research procedure was as follows: (a) the observ — 
units ¢ ts of each of the ten indices (active ‘public relief ¢ cases, , adjudicated 
‘ linquents, | persons 3 of foreign birth, ete.) were classified by census tracts, 
(and the tract totals were reduced to ratios of some population base — 
ce centage of total families on relief, percentage of total population of foreign 
ee birth, etc.); (b) the 88 tract ratios f for each of the 1 ten indices were ranked | 


according to size, rank | I 1 being assigned to the census tract with the lowest 


1 ratio in every ¢ case > except Boy Scouts where the ranking was reversed; 


(c) the ten n ranks for each ci census ; tract were aes added together, and thes 


s were listed in order of size a 
as shown i in Map I.? A common-sense of these classes 


see ‘a label Below Average II as the “most disorganized” or ‘ ‘socially inadeq uate’ , 
_ 1 This paper is based on the most recent work of C. Luther Fry and hie: ecadente. 


= The city had been mapped into 88 census tracts; a street index by these tracts had been ? a 
= _ Published; _ bibliographies « of research and historical “materials had | been compiled, and many | 

Studies of Rochester, New York, done under the Research of C. Lather Poy, 
prepared for publication by Raymond V. Bowers, Rochester, 1938. The ten maps in this report _ , 
concern Public Relief, Male Juvenile Delinquency, Child Neglect, Boy Scouts, Foreign-born, e _ 
Population Density, Size of Family, Birth Rate, Death Rate and Tuberculosis. The present | “ 
writer wrote the text and made a composite map on the basis of these ten. He is solely respon- 

ible for the analysis in this article, including Maps I and II and the present form of Map III. pe 

_ ® The ten indices chosen for ecological treatment by Professor Fry were selected only partly 4 

for such general purposes. Hence, the representativeness of some may well be questioned. This fey 

is particularly true of the Boy Scout and Crude Death Rate indices. peat a ae ; 
_ § This five-class division, made with reference to breaks in the composite | distribution as 

nt'd p. 181) 
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COMPOSITE OF 
TEN SOCIAL INDICES 
ROCHESTER. NEW YORK | 


INDICES COVER VARIOUS PERIODS 
OF TIME BETWEEN 1926 AND 1936 
THESE INDICES ARE THOSE OF 
MAPS 11TO XI: 
ON PUBLIC RELIEF 
«JUVENILE DELINQUENCY BOYS) 
FAMILIES UNDER CARE OF 
gov 
OENSITY OF POPULATION 
OF 
«AVERAGE BIRTH RATE 


AVERAGE 


Nu 


i 


“4 


fo 


PREPARED 


ROCHESTER. NX 


2 


h tract for all ten indices. As in _ 
nly a general estimate of the 


value of that tract for any one 


ave 


and Aboo Average IT the 
* The \e expansion a and intern: 
siderable regularity around the original point of grist- 
established in 1789 at the upper falls in the Genesee River, seen in Map I 
’ between census tracts 2 and 6. The chief irregu cong in growth are the 


indentation i in the ‘southern boundary of the « 
gical distortion, as we is we shall show 


- distri than part of the city proper,‘ which j is a 
more or  eventy on all sides of the 


to the south and east. The Average tracts, in turn, lie 
around this Below Average b belt, weighted toward its north and west 

a somewha 


inferred from existing tabular material that thi is is re- 


stricted to > the eastern half of this ‘tract—a mid middle class, childless, ape 


am This area| was, until 1915, the t town af Charlotte. t contained and still contains the — 


but is a recent residential extension n of f the. ci ty with 4 
no commercial life of its own. Since Professor Fry’s studies were confined to the political city 
and hence did not take such areas as Brighton into consideration, we feel that Charlotte — 
should be eliminated from discussion for the sake of methodological consistency. “Sto 
_ § The exceptions, northern tract 79 and western tract 87, are not significant as both a 


on the borderline of the Average classification. Moreover, tract 87 bulks larger visually due BS = 


A its geographic size than its sociological importance warrants. Much of this tract is unpopu- a 
_ lated, but since such segments were not eliminated from the study they receive the same shad- 
ing as the populated parts. This kind of distortion is true also of other athe tracts such as 
$8.and 18in the north and 38inthesouth, 


: mee of this irregularity is, however, due to tracts 18 and 38 and these “—- listed i in ; 


Le 


oe derline tracts for the reader's use from Table VII of Ecological Studies of Rochester, New Yor qi 
chee The colon marks the dividing line between the classes in each case: Borderline tracts between _ 


a Average II and Above Average TI, 70, 63, 77: 29, 69, 38, 46; between Above Average I and ee 


= 82, 47, 66, 64: 57, 33, 22, 49, 85; between — and Below ae 1, 525 24, 59: es, 


| 
| | ‘ tens 
with r ofevenge te the d in two solid blocks arou 
tom 
| 
has as much if not more ecologic 5 
| 
— 
|) 
| bets 
they really are, a leg 
y make patterns appe d if every trac 
4 Since classi "Woald th be lees or move incur belief that classificatiO q Adds 
ion is: Would the p ries? It is ou 


TER 


ment house « area. - The western | half is the largest Negro area in the 


of the river ‘they run ‘east- west. The Below Average IT tracts tend ‘to follow 
these leads except for the v westward extension (tracts 73, 87) on the west 
d southern (tracts 5 and 32) ex- 
tensions on the. east of Map II shows that these 
epancies ¢ of pattern a are correlated with main lines of transportation. ee 


i run north-sc on 1 the | east ‘side. 


cultural economic) homogeneity, urban patterning will be concentric | 
in nature. Since some if not all of these conditions are emp irically unattain- z 


= able, verification of this hy pothesis depends, as in the case of f many physical | 


laws, ‘upon the researcher” ability to approximate the ‘the conditions or find 


hem — od Since Rochester’ 's patterning is fairly ¢ concentric » it 


as well as as. some 1¢ explanation of I’s patterning. 
Rochester’ 5 Topography. Most of ‘Rochester’ ecologically ‘impor 
topographical features” are of glacial origin. In Devonian time, upstate 
New York was part of the Allegheny Plateau, “a coastal plain uplifted | out | 
the ocean.” The present remnant this plateau u runs to Lake 


= 
Rochester's elevation, and re remains s the “highest land between the Catskill 


tract on th east a Rocky Mountains o on ‘the west.’ 
the intervening millions of years since Devonian time, processes ; of —— ; 
erosion including the Quebec glacier carved a wide Ontario Lowland from : . 
the plateau, an estimated 2000 feet at Rochester. The 


amerce | 

path i in the United States for commerc 


ee oo s work on Montreal and A. W. Lind’s on Honolulu. — 
This summary of Rochester’s topography is abstracted HL Fairchild, “Phy 
Couses of master’ s Prosperity,” Centennial of 1:8 ochester, 1931. 


| 
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d in the city, 


id 


Is extend from Cobbs’ Hill Park t Park to the river (see Map t 7 


mediate Rochester area, the glacier has left three im- 
portant topographical features as shown in Map II. First, Lake Ontario, 
which ultimately will limit Rochester’s expansion on the north, is t 
of the postglacial lake. Second. the low range of Pinnacle Hill 
| Mi 
| 
present Genesee iver bed (which bisects the city in a south-north line), been 
2 together with its deep canyon and series of waterfalls," was 
glacial obstruction to the original river bed. Fourth, | = 
lies east of Rochester and constitutes a topographical barrier to the 
’s expansion in that direction. Its relevant sections for our purposes are 
es 
Upper ate ; the lower, between t d S 
poe 


isan a4 the 35 mile-wide Ontario Lowland which runs east-west and sail 


part of the best transportation | route between the Atlantic seaboard rd and the ae j 


"Middle West; (b) the northward. flowing Genesee River an d 


hree waterfalls; (c) three geographic barriers. located on three sides of the 3 
falls: Lake Ontario 6 miles north of the falls, Irondequoit Bay and | Ellison — ~~ 
Park 44 miles to their east, and the Pinnacle Hills, 2 miles to their south. 


The area between the falls and these three important topographical feat ures 


contains no important c check tot the city’ s s expansion, hence may | be ‘said to — 
be topographically homogeneous. The only possible disturbers, of this 
homogeneity are soutl th-north course of the river cand the ¢ east- ast-west 


“The 1 relation between these factors and Rochester ex- 


par 
3 of the Ontario Plait for transportation (Erie Canal and, later, the 
Central provided a counter east-west direction for growth 


growth to the south. the: 20 years, developments 
_ have pushed beyond the western and eastern parts of this range, but there 
are any homes beyond section of ‘the in 


fits topog aphical (the 
first along. of it its natural transportation routes a and 


3 along the other 


1VIror 


These facts do not, however, point to - geographical determinism. The ae 


city might have developed r more as a lake port if the Erie Canal had not — 
been constructed; the utilization of the Ontario Plain by the Erie Canal _ 
and New York Central Railroad was determined more by engineering skill. % 
and state politics than by topography; residential subdivisions have finally - 
ppeared beyond the Pinnacle Hills. Furthermore, the Troquois Indians, 
who were s settled i in this area before Rochester was. founded, did 1 not feel 
compulsion | to settle around and utilize the Falls. Nor ‘did the original ; 


ite of the fact “tha t (b 789) the time 


ant as barriers to growth because the expansion o 
— 


2. Rochester’ wre primary | import nce have been 
| its economic institutions, chiefly industry and transportation. The two are 
__ intimately related spatially and will be discussed together, _ 


_ Rochester’s industrial history began in 1789 ' when the first grist 


the upper ( Genesee Falls and continued to be intimately 
related to the milli industry y until late i in ‘the gth. century. Rochester's 

n hi st ory until 1826 was as confined t to _wagon-r -roads: the 


from the Genesee Valley south of Rochester and via the river-lake route 
Canada, and flour was returned by the same channels."* This dual 


encouraged the development of two industrial « centers, one at exch 
‘the major falls—Rochester (upper falls) and Carthage Landing (lower 


falls), and these centers ‘competed for dominance until the Erie Canal era. 


After the canal, which crossed the river just above the upper 


_ gave Rochester the advantage with reference to the new and increasingly — 
ental by b sidings Landing tried to reduce the differ 


the early north-south direction of the « city’ growth was back 
per aa towards the now more 
graphic factor dation to concentric growth (the series of falls and the 

Pts river) was counteracted by a a social fac’ factor disturbing t to concentric growth — 
(the Erie Canal). After r 1842, the presence of the New York Central Rail- 

road reinfotced this counteracting pull of the canal and encourage 
east-west direction of growth for the city (see Map II).”” : 

| In 1826, Rochester was already producing 150,169 barrels of flour, ae 


urning out 30,000 barrels of flour Genesee achieved 


ae to crop failures, die: forcing the mills to depend u upon n other sources i 
= But gradually the wheat crop of the Middle West began to <— r 


i} 
“by 1834 had become ‘the greatest flour manufacturing center in the world, — *" at 


a \directed from Rochester to Minneapolis and other closer milling — a >. 


a Genesee Valley was the first one wheat producing area in the country : 
Canadian market from Rochester 


the 
__ 1 The east-west railroad did not become the New York Central a at Rochester wndil 1856. 


Thus, a physio- 


ind enco ourage ed 


around the falls to another Intend they sold 
ii 
— | 
| 
appe 
| 
ward 
iport 
— 
— shifti 
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PATTERNING OF R ROCHESTER 


y” to ‘the “Flower City. ae 


as t the ( Genesee Valley ‘canal. ‘Begun in 1837) it the the 


ver, and tended to 0 displace t roads and 1 river asa a carrier. However, it was 


upper r falls, a fact of considerable ecological The river 
“minor railroads approach t this point from the south, the Canal crosses 
os northwest-southeast line, and the New York Central in an oagiien lin 


rning i is 
or the river, while the New York Central bisects the comparable zon 
~ east of the river. Furthermore, the patterning of the Below Average I tracts§ 
| also to follow these lines of transportation n. That i is, the tracts 
bordering the canal east o the 1 river (5, 32, 30, 33) constitut e an 1 Ao 


and Below ) Average trusion into the Above Average southern part of the 


city, while the tracts bordering the New ork Central constitute the 


Below Average extensions eastward (tract Io) and d west. 


Since ce the. rerouting of the Erie Canal around the city in 1918, and id its 
resent | relative unimportance for Rochester’s economic life, the railroads 


5 are re left as the chief p patterning - force. However, the many branch lines “i 


truck for light industry are co unteracting th 


. Concerning tl the last condition for urban co concentric g wth free ¢ com- 
“4 petition, Rochester seems comparable t to other large industrial citie f 


history is permeated with a rugged middle | class individualism that is ‘@ 


shifting rapidly from laissez-faire to corporate control as its key industries 


have grown to large Proportions. However, Rochester has maintained con- 
siderable political and economic independence throughout its history. Politi. 


cally, i it has been Republican ; and like other upstate Republican cities has 


igorously struggled to maintain a maximum of local political autonomy 


Economically, i it has founded and owned most of its large industries. These 


2 2a ing obsolete because the wheat crop had begun to fail anc 
balance one another’s differential influence on the cit 
oe 
a 
20 lant, the most recent large one to locate in Rochester, is a good 


actors have enabled it to preserve much of its puritan self-determination _ ; 
and individualism. Hence, it seems fair to say that Rochester is at leas 


not less competitively free than other metropolitan cities of its size. 


- 
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PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES 


PREPARED BY 
ARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY 


Th oches- 


ccording to eco 


— 
y for cq sely the conditions 


ave tended to cancel each other’ differential over the ‘years, 

_ leaving the Pinnacle Hills as the chief long-time resistant to > concentricity. 


That the patterning (Map I) shows such regularity in s spite te of the small / : 
number | of indices used and the intrusion of methodological distortions, 
such as the differing sizes and irre gular shapes of census tracts, | gives con- Ces 


siderable empirical support for the Burgess’ hypothesis. 
2 One further t tentative test ofa point in ecological theory can be 
byt this study. Ecologists have consistently claimed the priority c of economic 


factors” in determining the patterning of a city. The hypothetical urban’ 
pattern has a business core and surrounding zones of residences tiered in 


terms of economic status, ; and the distribution | of other social variables 1 is. 
upposed to be influenced | by this basic economic c pattern. Hence, any repre- 


entative index of family e economic : status, when computed by ¢ census tracts, 
should show concentric patterning z similar to that of Map I if the theory i is 


cientifically useful. noneconomic in “nature priate 


_of economic status in rather clear 
2 ‘Similarly, the coefficients between tl the Relief series and the other ‘series 


ncluded in in this : study of Rochester are, with ¢ one exception, uniformly hig 


are: Relief and Juvenile Delinquency, +0. 745] Relief and Child 


Neglect, +0.91; . Relief and Boy Scouts, +o. 6432 Relief and Foreign Born, 
_ +0.56; Relief and Density of Population, +o. 503 Relief and Size of Family, © 
0.473 Relief and Refined Birth Rate +o. 485 Relief and Tuberculosis, 
oe +o. 50. 8 * The o one e exception i is the coefficient between Relief and the cr 


ath 1 rate , +0. 22, and this is considerably due to the intrusion of the a age oa 

variable. That is, some of the higher economic areas have high « 


S s because of their relatively old populations, while some poorer | -e 


“Thus, ecological theory seems to gain empirical support { from this “any 


of Rochester, “New York, and our “understanding f Rochester’s ‘social 


opography is, in turn, ‘greatly facilitated by following the > theory’ hypo- 


hetical leads. ‘It is to be hoped that ecologists will increasingly « orient their 
esearch with reference to their theory so that the basic insights so so 


% This relationship between Relief and Boy Scouts is inverse as the Scouts’ series was 
ked differently from the others. See second paragraph of this article. ee 
— The coefficient of correlation is the rank order coefficient “p.” These coefficients we: . 
hen interpolated for Pearsonian “ “t's” by the use of a table provided for that purpose. See 
Garrett, Statistics in Paychology and Education, 190-192, New York, 1926. 
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homic index Is the percentage of families 
this series by census tracts we find it correlates +o.94 with 
ly 
— 


een 
cing to fantastic i imagination, 
“to modify fixe t science and to ‘suppor 
religions. ] Likewise, calcula ons in whic 
a of all other measurements hav sed new res s on human be- 
— 
= That the centuries have witnessed a iindlitials in ime. concept of time, en 
‘Sorokin! has adequately demonstrated. There is no need for us to raise the e 
q y 
ee as ‘to whether i in the long 1 run 1 the present conception of t time may ia 


be altered, ‘for, in’ the moment that w we are considering, the | use of the 
ae Newtonian system of mechanics f for the | creation of our technology | binds 
“us to the u = of a mechanical conception of time. We m may argue long and 2 
bitterly about the nature of time, but we know that ifwe want tocatcha 
ra% train, see a kick-off, or hear a radio program, our frame of reference forces - | 
us alt an accurate clock. ini 


xe 


in | time > and axis s alone i is s adequate. The ‘bac : 


and limits upon those who 
is important factor i social pattern. 


time for the railroader, it also | determines the and 

interval of other social relationships and sets a pattern for the personality. 7. 

. Ps r consulting Gulliver on the function of his watch, the Lilliputians ae 

F e to the conclusion that i it was his God. Observing the money ‘spent 1, 

the: care lavished on 1 his watch, a | Martian might | conclude the same a4 


“thing of the railroader. All those who have direct responsibility for the 


seemed operations s of trains must carry a fine timepiece which will ge gain or - 
lose not more than forty seconds in two . weeks and which must be cleaned 
and twice a year by a railroad of 


: of the concept of “Social Time,” Pitirim A. Sorokin and Robere K. Mer- 
ton, Amer. F. Sociol., March 1937, 61 5-629 indicates'that the current concept of time is merely a 


an an attribute of our sensate culture.” Ani interesting and to the rejoinder 
ry 


‘OF TIME AND THE RAILRC 
| use 
Th 
| 
— 
whe 
| 
| 
| 
| Social interaction ree 
| 
— 
| 
| 
— 
|g 


the where 
trains meet at passing tracks, thirty seconds’ delay m means that c 
trains will be almost a half mile from a passing track when the other reaches - 7 
it, and that means delay of a second train, with possible ee ah 


at crossovers mean a a rever ersal in which 


prs matter of course by other train ns 0 yer which they have the right a way. 
The timetable is not only a convenience for the fidgeting tourist who mS 
t to lane progress é and occupy | himealf it is a habit-system, or a ‘ a 
f 
us us mind,” f for t the: railway “o organism.” ” Trainmen ‘meet all s sche 
. with a a margin of time great enough to clear automatic signals for : superior a 
= trains. . The timetable makes all these coordinations as automatic as a con- a? 
d reflex as far as the operating brain ia thn Ghia s office is 
concerned. Delays mean that ar new situation | must be fi faced; operativ 
intelligence is required for too many things at. once operating efficiency 
falls. The fatigued brain of the trick dispatcher is much more likely toerr 
_ when it is called upon to take a load additional to that involved in planning a 
3 nly for extra trains. The technique of railroading itself makes it necessary 
_ to operate thousands of tons, moving at extremely high speeds? with an 
accuracy greater than that maintained on 1 many a a factory assembly line. m 
his operating technique, determined byt the 1 nature e of things, ‘if disaster — 
to be avoided, is intensified by the interest and i insurance calculus of 
capitalist civilization. To the African, time is like air, a free good, and P 


therefore has no exchange value. To the American business man, who uses 


to feel the i impact : of this The planning | to rejoin his 


ur-trapping ‘ ‘pardner” was s content to r rejoin him ‘ “after s snow y melts” or 

_ “when the grass turns green,” or more accurately “ in April” or “‘six moons _ 
from now. ” Wagon trains made p g of trips calculable within amatter 
f weeks, stage - coaches were due on a certain day, but no efficiency expert 7 


computed th value of a half-hour’ s delay for five hundred. people, nor ee 


surance rate on the whole outfit. 


er an 


‘trains operate one to another at an average as high as 43 
miles per hour, including time occupied at intermediate terminals and in switching en route.’ “ 
Press release from J. J. Pelley, Premdent of the Association of American Railroads, Aug. 20, 


i — 
— 
— 
— 


2 tion so that these precious minutes may be calculated far in advance, ar 
— salesmen of less importance schedule their day in minutes. Inter- 
= with schedules of competing roads and other means of trans 


portation » led to increased emphasis « on time, until the five- or ten-second 
"error permitted on passenger trains became a commonplac 
Then luxury goods t began to require the same sort of ccuracy. Silk 


aa valued in millions, speeding from Pacific Coast po ports to silk centers 

tag the width of a continent away, were heavily insured. The insurance was 
and calculated not* days but hours; the which could promise 
delivery could save in sums large en enough to make special 


Vitamin research and the 1 necessity for si stimulating the jaded palate . ic 


ae: Coa fresh fruits and v vegetables 1 next laid their toll < on the rail 


 roader. Forinstance, lettuce can be picked only during two or hr in 
of the day if it is to remain fresh and ~~ and a delay of an 1 hour r or two ia : 


s surfeited and huge losses “must t be sustained. The radio and ie 
on the ne market give ‘sellers and buyers instantaneous 


on they may act, | but the put ir in transit on n that 


bidding for milk must t guarantee schedules as accurate as s those 


a of? passenger trains if losses due to spoilage are : not to eat up profits. 
though beef can be refrigerated and kept indefinitely, i its delivery 


certain day’s market, or to ) keep the line of a house 


going, means that cattle trains have 
competing road is not to get the busi 


e to 
iness. 
this i is as nothing. compared to the new mass 


production industry and the cost ‘accountants of our new business firms. — 


"Assemblage of an automobile on the Pacific Coast from parts manufactured eae 


ata half hundred or more: widely scattered j plants a all « over ‘the United States 


; _ makes s the railroad part of the assembly line. When branch plants were first * 
_ set up, management expected to carry | overhead in the form of inventory — 
“great enough to permit some flexibility in gee ery by the railroads, but 
accountancy quickly revealed a saving for “up and c coming” ’ firms, and oe 
— “now many a plant manager boasts that he closes each day without a a single a) | 


of inventory and opens t the next morning with the expectancy 
all items brought from all over the United States will be found waiting on 
a siding. Perhaps | the tremendous impetus given | to this m eal 


a. The Railroad ‘Gazette, an nd 


ay published an interesting series of tables s 


bh 
| 
— 
| ml 
— 
| 
i 
|. 
| 


D THE R RAILROADER 
"unusual runs all Study is s particularly enlightening. 
In 1905, a Pennsylvania train reach 


ched the speed of 127.2 miles an hour, 
and until very | recent times” that remained the record for railroad 


formance in the United States. In fact, in 1928 the conclusion reached 
edi 


tor was, | “The ‘improvement which has been made | ‘in locomotive — 


1895 is shown not so much in higher speeds per se as in the ee 
 heavi 


g distances.” Another comparison might also show the =. 
of changes. In 1906, there were only | two trains, traveling | a total of ae 


ier trains now hauled without diminution of speed and at sustained _ 
a _ speeds for lon 


iles scheduled at sixty miles an n hour « or more; in 1928 the > same two t trains, 


a 135 miles, were 


the on only t scheduled to do 
n hour. The next oo train | speed i in 1928 v was the 48 m 


en the ‘depression 


ment te 


‘ shows ‘the dramatic i increase in sched- = 
led train n speeds. In : 1936, there \ were six hundred and forty-four different 
“runs scheduled at ‘sixty miles or more an 1 hour including stops from st 
finish of the run. ‘They cover a distance of 40,205 miles of which 29,301 
re scheduled daily. The fastest long run scheduled in that year r was 


Santa Fe’ s Superchief which Sai 202 miles of 1 its eastbound tri pa 


gines in use in 1928. That the trend established ee 1928 and 1936 — 
still accelerating can be seen when we look at the figures showing i increases - 

oats 


- During that year, the number of runs at a mile or more a 

_ minute jumped to 781, the total mileage of these runs jumpe to 46,242 

mi iles and the daily mileage increased by more than a third—from 28,301 


0 38,523 miles of mile-a-minute | ‘trains. This was is accompanied | by some 
: readjustments in the extre 
se 


me scheduled time between certain points. There | 
Was a general increas 


‘int the speed of trains so that forty-five miles a an hour 
becomes commonplace and Steffee® states that there i is a “ ‘whole art army’ ’ of © 
: trains operating | at more than 55 miles an hour. Another significant trend 
= * Railroad Gazette, June II, 415; jun 1901, 245 Dec. 15, 565-566; Nov. 12, 1906, 
1936, 700-701. See also letter i in The Railway . aoe (British), "Feb. 4, 1938, 210-214. 
Bx. Donald M. Steffee, “North America’s Mile-A-Minute Runs,” Railroad ae, Oct. 1 


Railroad Magazine, April 1938, 


Seat 

. It 1s interesting to note that of 
g at of the 40,000 mi eaminute 

— 

— 
— 


amounts. the 38,0 000 miles run 1 dai 20,¢ 


eds, some summaries are available which “— a ake trend. For camp 
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speed ¢ of a3 percent it in five ye years, 1932 to > 19375 and m many 


epend 


| The e complete interdepend ence of mass Production industries i is 


suc ch as an ‘induction coil or brakeshoe brought the in 
“dus ustry to a halt. ‘The result i is, , of ¢ course, that the penalties imposed for a 


w hou elay ny one of hundreds of items be fan- > 
stic. 


Vn 


Time penalties come to figure highly i in the s of managers; 


therefore, railroads have made seemingly impossible promises of ‘diivery 


_ because they must bid for regular accounts from shippers who, by Inter- 


— Commerce regulation | and antirebate law ‘Ss, are re denied the price —s 


tic a threatens | to lose it; dows the line, 
eae from general manager to car inspector, goes out the edict, “Delay this 
train: at peril of your job.” Supervisors are bombarded with messages, 
“No explanation for del of this: 
‘Meet this train’ ; “No expl anation f or de ay o train will be ac 
cepted” ; “Fr rom date, train operates on such and such a schedule, 
a delay can | be. permitted.” In the meantime, under the same Pressure from 
i. “efficiency experts,” ' men are fired or laid off, trains increased in length, 
oe = number of service-stops cut, and less | money i is spent on repairs and 
a ae maintenance. The second hand of his watch b 
The twenty-four hour and the three hundred sixty-five day year 
= as necessary to the railroad as } to the calendar. There ; are no ) holidays 5 
Christmas day in Chicago i is two days before Christmas in Los Angeles, 
if you are moving east, and two days after Christmas if you move west. ae y i 
delivery date at 
another except where short distances are involved. So the pressure is in- 


vader, » split-second timing never c ceases; he i is: 


ol 


an increasing propor this rapid movement for speed 
lly have resulted if new D —_— 
ld naturally have resulted if nev in existence is being used in 
— 
— 
6 at 11.9 miles per hour; 1933.15.75 1934, 15.93 
—. d in 1926 at 11.9 pes an increase in 
| 
| 
| 
impossibilities are the the 
| 
| 
roa 
rest 
— |. 
der 
| cessant. For the railn 


a sudden increased demand for | power, : an engine failure, frozen ste 


clogged toilet facilities, failure of air conditioning, a broken train line—any 

one of a thousand incidents may threaten to cause delay or to inconvenience — 

patrons, so the railroader ‘must be available even though his shift is over sae 

and he is supposedly a“ “free. man.” ’ He i is a 1 slave to the clock; i intense — 


consciousness marks the railroader i in all his social relationships. 


_ This time-emphasis i is, of c course, | an aspect of the lives of all moden ns 


“clocked in their amusement: “T he next ‘feature will begin at 8: 
cents for the minutes, five cents for each additional 


" Coordination i in n time e takes its to toll | from 2 all of u us s but probably a am few 

other classes is it so complete and c coercive among railroaders. It becomes 
4 


‘ 
a marked irritant in his relationship with other less time-conscious groups. ie iv 


“Dinner it eight” means eight, not eight-ten or eight-twenty; “I’ll meet you 
at seven” means ‘seven, not seven- -thirty or the debutante’s eight-thirty. 


‘The casualness with which ‘people i in n other walks of | life take delays i S irritates 


‘the: railroader and i in turn his | irritation produces | counterirritation among — 
his fellows. A railroad worker. expects to lay down his tools with the whistle, — ag 
or a little before. To the railroader, the callousness with which a building — Pe 


‘contractor, storekeeper, or other employ er, exacts an aunete five mi 

The ‘ “sixteen h hour law” under which the Federal nye lates 
the working hours of trainmen n and ‘enginemen is is absolute. If a hapless crew 

“lets the monkey get them” ” or, in other words, finds itself on the road a at 


‘the expiration of sixteen hours from their terminal of departure, ps must 


serve as excuse. If the « crew 


tecting | it! collision with t track “ torpedoes” sees” 

must wait until a crew y with Tegal rest arrives to take > charge « of i See 


Eight hours’ rest is ‘required out of « f every twenty-four in which sixteen 


hours are worked. A crew may not be called to take a train out before that 


rest has elapsed, but if another crew is called and takes their place and ‘ 
is later shown that the legal rest of the fir ethe train 


a “run around”, or pay fo for the trip, is is given the crew so deprived 


Time i is ertainly the essence 0 of this 


— 
out, the derai as been on duty ne on the emp! 
indslide, washout, y of heavy fine on ixteen hour 
lan er penalty of | line while the si 
nt holds the train on the 4 
— 


omplete denial of the opportunity t o “time-plan ” other “lari 
_ Shopmen working on general repairs, or een on a three-shift basis, such a 
- dispatchers, car and engine inspectors, can normally "expect to work one 
shift and be through, but men on the ¢ extra- -board, or trainmen and engine- 


aa working on a “chain gang”, it in which crews take their turns on what- 


ever business i is handled, car repairers may be called out to handle 


_ occupation make all other plans conditional. Like other aspects of — 
ing, this i s is more ty pical o of trainmen than it is of w workers i in the other cri crafts. 


“We can’t plan to have Johnny i in n the | Christmas play because hi ather 
"may be ‘i ‘in "right then an and. we want him to be home.” ine “Mary can’ 
“to come at that time because her father may want his dinner and he likes: 


* have the children at meals.” “I can’t join the bridge club because I want 


ye ‘out’ and we ve have to o have our r dinner ‘Saturday night instead.” “We’ 
go to the vest if John i is ‘in’ and h has his rest, but 1 can t buy a ticket 
>. 
because he 1 
because you never know whether you can go or not.’ 


‘to be with John when he is home and I might have to miss too many — 


ay want to sleep.” “We « don’t want to sign up that ser series. 


on unscheduled freight o orthe 


extra-board, ‘which occurs his family, if he has one, is young, 


 —_ when the demarcation which this sort of life serves to make between — 


railroader_ and others, and between various railroaders, i is most impor- 


tant. Meals m may be required at any | hour; sometimes two or three series of 


meals i in a day must be prepared depending up upon school schedules: and those 
of men on various shifts. Car inspectors, 


they can get it. The noon meal may come any time betw pen ‘eleven —— 
‘nonscli extra trains, Or the amount 


depending on the arrival 


_ also run on a time schedule, but it is not so rigid as that of the railroad, 
although it is much more definite and therefore will permit | more time: 
aa than i is possible | for those railroaders who | operate ti rain: Bigs 


Membership in in any organization with h regular meetings is 


t be indulged i in. 
s, night 


|) 
bo 
| 
mm 
| — 
— 
anned to go fishing with their Dad on the Fourth but 
was an excursion and he had ake it ‘out’. “ | 
had to t ake it ‘out’. “I had the nicest 
Easter outfit and then we couldn’t go to church because Henry was 
at nine o clock.” These are typical of the irritations which beset the life of thr 
|) 
| 
— 
that depend upon no collaborati 


Civic participation is rendere d No membership i in governing 


boards is feasible, promised aid i in service may be ‘impossible 


= the ‘ “layover” 


between runs comes at the other end of the line or a 
may put one on another run. Indiffer ence created 


and School. as to their participation 


F 


government, | and extracurricular activities must b be kept. If this be done, 


it may mean that the husband and father will see the children only rarely. 
He can in expect that at least half the time his rest will « come , during the time 


they < are are sleeping; t their whole day is is s normally t taken. at school; if his meals _ 


not see his children a 


The wife a double difficulty. In the absence or he of 


Pe comes in, w 


seldom knows i in which husband will share. cannot 


ith any degreeof certainty her own recreation or community participa 


tion. - If she joins club, church, guild, or lodge, and takes office, she may in 

the displeasure of a husband deprived of wh at he regards as his right to her 
time and attention when hei is “in.” If she does ne not join, she is likely to be % 
e equivalent of the Be 


: - forms of recreation her husband may have, _ and if she chooses to go to 


deprived. of almost all seereation | since she is denied the 


immediately. suspected by all t the ‘ “good” "people of the community. Small 
wonder that family life during. this period i is frequently so distasteful and 
disorganized as to rob later years, when a satisfactory “run” has bee 

_ earned, of most se its satisfactions. Yet the very situations that make — 


er. 
d an idealized toward child n frequently re 
gence of 


asses ¢ of employees 


— 


the refusal of this gro ity affairs. 
mem! nancially able, to take wife and mother 
ily life ie greatly afected. Ifthe wife and he must conform 
Family life is d part of the community, s 
family 
ight” for that may be at _ 
ids 
— 
— 


, are made even 


ab 
be 
hers 


Though be emergencies may make their 


presence at the “key” necessary, and many of these men have slept for 


7 instant wakefulness. . The newer dependence upon the “dispatcher’s” 
telephone with a Sonynet that rings only the operator for whom it is in- 2 
tended has som red 


continuous clatter until the call letters of their own station shock them 


uc 
ring of his “call 


in small stations work all trains, the clock meeting 


"passengers, , selling tickets, arranging for the loading a nd unloading o a 
securing a doctor to treat the train-sick old lady from Dubuque 


3 a nurse {to hold the h hand of a homeward bound conventionite who has | 


coe imbibed not wisely t but t ‘too oo much; ; checking on the whoops of a child about = 


_ to board ‘the t train to discover whether he will become liable for p permitting 
a person with contagious disease to cross a state line; ; ordering a a California 


4 
farmer’s wife with preserves packed in straw to substitute. paper 


ed this tension, but no operator, whether o on or oe 


aes years” with a telegraph repeater in the room, paying no attention to its a i. 


_ order to avoid another penalty; all under the continuous pressure of te a z 


and with the knowledge that: error in transmittin ng or receiving 
rder” may mean disaster and d 
a The higher the ra railroader climbs ot on n the ‘supervisory ladder, ¢ the less he is is” 
= to p 


“trainmaster, “roadmaster,” ” or “master mechanic,” he i is expected t 
“maintain an office in regular contact both with superiors bone foremen and — 
o be physically present at numerous points scattered ove 
"thousand miles. Gettin ng in middle the night to catch 


‘If he reaches the rarefied of ay office of 


pane sleep, i is s the lot of the s supervisor as s well a as his underlings. Is i it any wonder Bia: 
that these “real railroaders” look with envious contempt at the comfortable eS 


“plush polishers” ‘in the. central offices, who live in a world of the e eight- hour _ 


a= whistle ofa a train 1 departing “on 


7 
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‘FAMIL ND CULTURAL CHANGE* 


a the persons who make up the family ; are also | participants in the a 


ee and other social activities of a community. Never has the | 


he classical economists and the 
The « exigencies sof the st survival from primitive to contempo. 


te rary societies have required not only that individuals have the additional = 
security which economic and psychological participation in the family life a 

affords, but have demanded as well that several families cooperate in 


economic activities. Moreover, families have : always commingled on cere- 


~ monial | occasions, whether religious or political, and have combined into 


Targer ‘groups in feuds and warfare. The family members, therefore, bring 
to the family group the social attitudes, the patterns of behavior and 


ae knowledge of technologies. that reside in the larger communit 

ae the family ‘there i is, in varying degrees, ‘not only a a merging and fanding a 


joint property t but also of attitudes and experiences through the ‘reciprocal : 


in intercommunion of f family. members. The i impact of personality upon per-— 

sonality through co: common ‘residence, and the intimacy between family 
ooted in affectional relations give fertile soil for — 

cohesive family tradition, which is a composite: of aspects 


from the larger ‘community. The family i in turn, while a as _ 


— enc) for j oint economic ¢ activity ‘or: for joint s sharing of pro ducts of labor — 
has served 


the unit the larger community inculcates attitude 
of authority and of loyalty to traditional ideas and ideals. te ee ; 
One effective method of studying the impact of culture on the | far 


through an an analysis of how cultural change af affects the ‘status and role of 


wee 


woman a as s wife | and mother and, consequently, how i it affects family form — 


and function. Woman, her ability t to bear and n nurture children and by 


inextricably bound | up with the broader problem o of human rights, and 


‘the atus of the masses, th ough change — 


NIVERS! 


| 
improvements in — 


_ Felations, have had repercussions on the status “ women. Ww hen the domi- 
ideology of a an era has been humanitarian and and, geared 


-woman ’s status advanced, if not always fo really 


restrictions ; which sanctioned and enforced 
status of women are revived and intensified.! The relative freedom accorded 
in economic and political life and in other forms of social activities 
re — has immediate and decisive influence on intrafamilial relationships, on the _ 
husband- wife roles, and on parent-c -child authority. Is shall illustrate thi 
nodern | rn times in brief hi historical perspective. = 
In western society, the patriarchal social | organize 


centuries. Although there had been permutations in of 
women “unquestionably had been subordinate | to ‘men within the family 


4 


was accepts ed by | both aristocracy. ‘The exalted formalism 

and passio ate er eroticism m of ro romantic chivalry were merely veneer t that tdid 
not interfere with the application of corporal punishment | to wives as 
permitted law. ‘It was a manifestation of woman changing 


- to go to law and provided that their husbands w were not to be held respon. _ 


sible | for their debts. The middle. class and artisan husband y was, moreover, oni 
dependent upon | his wife's s assistance in these days of family and domestic ae 


industry. Neither husband nor wife could pi prosper without each other’s 
> and it was to his interest that she be trained in some skill which would — 
make her economically proficient. Traditional attitudes were tenacious but — 

a the sixteenth century the cloistered life of woman of feudal days had | 


Pr 


These changes in outlook towards women cannot be 
1 T have documented this thesis more fully and from a different angle in “Women, Position — a fr 7 
at in Historical Societies,” Encyc. Soc. Sei. » 15: 442-450, and i in my bool., The ccna Past be 

2L.T. Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, chap. New York, 1916; F. Ww arre re Cornish The 


” in Leonar 


Eileen Power, ‘The. Position of in C. G. Grump and E, Jacobs, , The 


MERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL, 
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through legislation, b 
| 
|. 
| 
>, 
| faa 
in some respects more regard for the personality of the woman 
than did either the aristocracy or the Church. The wives of the bourgeoisie 
| 
— 
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LY AND CULTURAL CR CHANGE 


Reformation, 


still regar ed > against incontinence” anc declared 
4 “should remain at t home, sit still, » keep hous 


That women’ prestige mot ben heightened 


clergy in England, i is illustrated by Bishop Aylmer’s c characterization aia 


a them in a sermon before Queen Elizabeth: 


part, are fond, foolish, wanton Aibbergibe, tattlers, triflers, wavering, ’ witless, with- 
out counsel, feeble, ‘careless, rash, proud, dainty, nice, ‘tale- bearers, eavesdroppers, 
rumor-raisers, evil-tongued, 
dregs of the devil’s dunghil 
The improved | position of women in the =" that came with: the r rise” 


of the middle class resulted i ina large part from the desire of the thrifty. 

citizen to make his life a success according to ) mercantile ideals. 

“declares of this citizen: 


Lik e all true believers i in the divine right of property, hes was aware eof the positive 
service rendered by so important a a functional unit as the home to the c organization eo. 
_ of that society which made his goods safe and gave his accumulated possessions _ 
continuity. Hence, he was seriously concerned to ) maintain a code fostering ideals: 
useful i in the efficient conduct of the household, so that the home might make the } 
_ greatest possible contribution to the happiness of its component parts, without — es 
friction | and waste, either material or emotional. In this middle class code of do- 


mestic relations, the husband was recognized as the primary earner of wealth while 
upon the wife devolved the we of the of the income for 


a railing shrew, a an | extravagant, gossipy, or faithless creature, the do- 


jeopardized.” 


be well informed 
on the that might lead t to the 0 of the home. Ther 


arose a vast literature of handbooks gd printed guides which g gave advic 


ent of 1 the tradition of the sristocracy.? 7 In these manuals, a gradual ii im 


"provement i in women ’s position is ‘discernible. ‘They repeatedly i insist that 


the woman must be. treated as the lieutenant of her husband, sharing | his 


2 © onfidence ar andt trust, and not as his chattel and slave. The hu: _—- retained 
his powers of and his but there was ased 


i, 


Ow 


ans. William 1857. 

_ § Daniel Neal, The History of the Puritans 1; 218, London, 1843-444 

Louis B. Wright, Middle Class Culture in Elizabethan 201, Hill, N. 
. 


some of them are wiser, better learned, discreeter, and mc 
— 
4 
i 
— 
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“AMERICAN 


tion in of industrial which be ok 


had on their w wives. . The ideal of the subjection of women to their a i 


cy 
ould be put into practice without the husband fearing the ‘consequent ; 


of his wife’s inefficiency. ‘Women no longer were given specialized a 


luctive: activity - and became economically dependent and to a large 
onsen The wives of journeymen either were obliged to confine 
mselves to domestic work, or to enter r the labor market as individuals Ro 


n families ir in which labor and capital had been 


the family gi group, was introduced into the capitalist 


labor market where men and women ‘struggled with each other to secure a 

and Capitalist organization tended to deprive women of 

for sharing i in the more profitable forms | of production 


confined ‘them a as wage workers to the trades where they were obliged to 
accept | lower v wages than men and thus to depress labor standards.® 


Asa reflection of the development of capitalist economic life, the 


leories of the seventeenth 


7 4g individual men only, or of groups of 


families. Consequently, educational, ei ip economic, and political as- as- 
i ions formed for public. purposes did not + include women as members, 


4 


in the larger community difficult. 
erroneous to overestimate the rapidity with which 
g the family life which centered around it disintegrated. As late as the = 


id-eighteenth century, the population « of “England remained mainly rur ‘rural J 
: 4 and women continued to be engaged i in 1 productive ¥ work i in their homes an and +4 

in some form of domestic industry, but. from that | time forward, a agrarian vo p 

was 


industrial deprived them of ‘their There w 


new class of women 
ped in the Gang System for the 
= itation of women and children developed. As urbanization was accel- 


tion of power-driven machinery 
8 Alice Clark, Life Women i in n the Seventeenth London, I919. 


|! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“THE FAMILY AND CULTURAL C ANGE 


1 industrial revolution, women came to the cities in increasing n mber — 


me o sell their labor power as factory workers.® The conditions under whi ; 


‘ they were obliged to work aroused the shocked indignation « of the Victorian 
writers who became nostalgic for a return to the feudal family.!° It is to i 
_ the credit of Marx and Engels that they anticipated the advances i in family 
life that these technological changes implied, identifying the distress 
factory employment to the exploitive nature of capitalism 


rather than to the use of machines. 
se Development of the family in the United States paralleled — many Tv 
: respects that of the Old World. ‘With the culture of colonial New England ‘@ 
dominated © by the Puritan | clergy, the patriarchal regime of Biblical tradi- 


> 
tion prevailed. is clearly « defined byas venteenth c 
document 


The dutie of the husband i s to trav road to seeke living: and the wives dutie i is 


= keepe the house. The dutie of the husband is to get money ‘and provision; and the — 2 
3 wives, not vainly to spend it. The dutie of the husband is to deale with many men: i me 
= and of the wives, to talke with few. The dutie of the husband is, to be entermedling: 


skilful i in talke: and of the wife, to boast of silence. The dutie of the husband i is, to 
bea giver: and of the wife, to be a a saver . .. Now where the husband and wife E. 
_ performeth the duties in their house we may call it College « of Qyietness: the house _ 


_ wherein ‘the are neglected we may term it a a hell. 
ing to Calhoun, for nearly 150 years 
‘grims: there were practically no women wage earners 
outside of domestic service. Later, however and ‘Practice did not 


coincide, for some women 


engaged i in independent 


i 


= embroiderers, jellymakers, ‘cooks, wax japanners, 


oducts, groceries, ¢ 


shown chat same situation in the southern ANS 


where women ’s function was ; likewise conceived as being limited to that : 


va Pinchbeck, omen Workers and Industrial Revolution, 1750-1850 50, London, 1930. 


Karl Marx, Capital, §27—529, trans. gth ed. by Eden Cedar Paul, New York, 
1929; and Frederick Engels, The Origin of the Family, 196, Eng. trans., Chicago, 1902, 


Quoted by Katherine DuPre Lumpkin, The Family: 4 tudy of Member Roles, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., » 1933. 


BA, W., Calhoun, ‘ ‘The Early American Family,” Amer. Acad. Pol arch 
1932, 155: 7-12, also A. W. Calhoun, 4 Social History of the American Family from Colonial 
Times to the Present, Vol. 1, Cleveland, 

C. Women's Life and Work in the Southern Colonies, Chapel Hill, N. Cc. 1938. 
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“Whatever characteristics the. American assumed were 
derived from States were 
settled by individual rather than by groups as in ‘the agricultural 
ne... illages of Eur urope. Their relative isolation tended to develop, therefore, a 
pronounced func: ional ingrown economic and affectional pattern. In the 
d functional ing d affectional patte ‘In the 
oth 
States, moreover, family” forms were 
brought to these shores by different immigrant groups Th 
Gs : long as ethnic o communities retained their strength but gave way, as the 
oe None - communities gave way, to the standardizing effects of industrial society. 
Niesk ae, The adaptation of the second and third generation immigrants to the dom. 
Gal inant family pattern n repeatedly developed frictions i in intrafamily relations” 
based on divergent outlooks between parents and children. The clash 
; a national family traditions merely intensified the conflicts that. arose i 
families from the fact of the existence of alternative patterns of 
society undergoing ‘rapid economic and political 
ent t created by the discussion of human nights that ae = 


not “ 


reco of fact. that. the 
was. bet L of the larger problem of minority rights — 
ay 1 surprise | that a. British ministry, after stirring up‘ “Tories, 


trimmers, bigots, Canadians, Indians, negroes, Hanoverians, 

Hessians, Russians, Irish, Roman Catholics, Scotch renegades,” had also” 

stimulated women to Privileges. ‘is ‘significant that the 


organized woman’s mov 


nan’s 
; - disabilities i in 1 the home as epee as in the state became a part of 


for the: extension of democratic rights. 


pe 


port. While the 


— 
“P 
| 
— 
| — 
— 
ed changes in the 
household into the 
world, for the m laid for a changed s ton 
derived from s was the major source of family 
women in the family deriv: instances was the major family which 


AL CHANG! 


no turn. 
g back to the preindustrial Leimapoare fami ly here or abroad. The ac- 


of production has led ‘to the i increase of ibis communities which have 
; permitted wider social contacts for men and women, offering greater v: variet 
f possibilities for the manifestations of an individual’ 's potentialities. Ce 
tralization of wealth in cities educational opportunities, 


i decreased illiteracy, and provided re ecreational opportunities outside of | 
the home. Modernization of housing a ser the mechanization of the home > 


have tended to lighten the which thwart and frustrate the 
housewife. 6 Advances i in ‘public health and sanitation and the control of 
- epidemic diseases have t to some e degree lessened the « anxieties s of family life." 


There is no intention here to suggest that advances have been eniforuly 
distributed over the entire population. Divergences are s o pronounced that 
Ges to discuss adequately the nature of the family, ‘it is imperative to « differ- 
entiate between the forms and functions of the fam. _ as they are found in 


to the middle class. 1 


65 percent ncomes 

_ were less than $1,500 in 1935 from what it is among the 32 pircont between 
“$1,500 and $5,000 and the 3 percent above $5,000.'§ The findings « of the 
President’ Committee on ‘Farm Tenancy,!* of the National Emergenc 


Committee on Conditions in the South °° of recent housing surveys," and * 


of the National Health Survey,” should dissipate the comp!acent assump-_ 


tion that modern science as ‘wtilined by capitalism has improved the living _ 
__ standards and lightened the burdens of the household so that the American 
family of the masses can n feel : secure. Family insecurity, never — 


the American sce was: even ‘further intensifi 
if concomi ant with the recent econo mic cr 3 ae 


ip 


me in te United Sta Se 18 
18'National Resources Comn 
- National Emergency Council, Report ¢ on the Economic Conditions of the South, Ww ash 


E. Wood, and Blighted Areas in the United Shates, W ashington, D. 
L. W. Post, The Challenge of Housing, New York,1938. 
2U.S. "Public Health Service, The National Health Sure, 36, “* ‘Illness Metical 
_ Care in Relation to Economic Status,” 
Commitee to > Coordinate Health We 


ii 
— 
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New York Times he illiam F. Ogburn, American Famil States, vol.1, ried 
2 A. Stouffer and Paul F 
5 ¢ 


Women are ‘not merely entering industry i in larger numbers than ever 


omic have not c 


ici ation in industrial life. Contrary to t the judgment t of 
as A. J. . Todd, who > predicted that reduced | wage levels onl a — 


force would check the economic tendency of women toe 
th 


e ny 
“ig . The unemployment « census s revealed that between | 1930 and 1937, 


2,740, 000 additional women | workers had entered the country” slabor mar- _ 3 


‘before, but more eof them are ‘remaining i in ‘industry Permanently. There 
the s sexes 
y a less coercive discipline of the children. The participation of women — 
a industry has, however, not : resulted 1 in actual equality for women in the © 
United States because women have been a disadvantage in their bar- 
gaining power with m men and they have had the double burden of home | 
work. Traditionally, wo women have been paid less for their labor and have oe 
obliged|to combat historically derived attitudes that they are 
a ~ capable than men of developing skills and attaining man’s level of pro- ee. Gs 
_ ductivity. There have been many impediments to women ’s social equality _ oe. 
both in law and i in 1 practice, and so social : services and legislation have been 


insufficient t to cushion thee ects 

The reintetpretations of family roles which. recent ‘social changes have 
produced may perhaps best be illustrated by comparing Levy and Munroe’s z 


temporary guides: to successful marriage for the ‘middle classes of today, 
with: their E izabethan | counterparts ; discussed earlier in this | paper. “ope 


3 ve been marked realignments of authority between the sexes to the 


__- vantages of wives, and a pronounced less doleful stress on duties ovens i. 

1 = children - Reciprocal res responsibilities receive important attention, but a 
the family i is conceived 3 as existing for the. welfare of i its members rather 
than n they for the family. The family is not s sacrificed to to a strident individ- ae 


~ ualism, but its very important function i is as a training ground for nl 
- 9 of aging to society. It soon becomes apparent that in 


that it has an economic as a property agency 


of the ~ come on the Negro in Science and Society, Fall, 1938, 
; = R. S. and H. M. Lynd, Middletown in Transition, chap. 5, New York, 1937+ Pe : 
. -™ A, J. Todd, “Limits to the Changing American Family Functions,” 5 
Economics in Henor of Jessica Blanche Peixotto, 314, Berkeley, Calif., 1935. 
_ % Census of Partial Employment, Unemployment and Occupations: 
4M. E. Pigeon, “The Employed Woman Hom maker i in the United 
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hei been ecisively underscore 
assumed mutual responsibilities during the last crisis even when not comes 
to do so » by ! law.*" Although : a child’ s formal education is as a rule acquired — 
through public : schools, the participation of the. family i in the educational 
“process i in conjunction with the school is decisive in the formation of per- . 
sonality and in the building of social attitudes. Recreational activities — a 
aI outside of the home have supplemented rather than replaced family gathers 


- ings, especially § since the radio has brought the world into the home. The 


ne family has ‘enhanced rather than minimized the difficult 


function of giving emotional security and a sense of adequac 
__ reciprocal affection, in order that the maturing child will be able to cope 
_ with the impact of a competitive society with its inevitable insecurities. ” 


x For all of its limitations, this form of the modern family which \ few families ee 


a as yet s share, has undeniably superior values as compared to earlier forms. 
To" the degree that it prevails, it has been made — by the i improve- 


"ment in living standards and by the adva 


: The n modern family i is reinforced by eatin the Soviet Union, : 


ural ; areas. are now involving v women in n all phases of economic, social, — 


political, and cultural life. Women’s ; equality is implemented by its legali- 
 Zation in the: Soviet constitution and facilitated by a vast network of state 
social services that ‘relieve tensions and anxieties that have been | the tra- 


ditional lot of the working woman. Through these services, the difficult 

“4 problem is is solved ofh how v women can enter industry ona a . par with | men, an and es ae 

at the same time be the nucleus of satisfying family life. With economic £ 
security and improved living and working standards assured i in an ex 

4 ing collectivist economy, the basic cause of marital unhappiness is rer 


aaa 10V 


ed. 


The family i is thus more firmly established, with its cohesive force resting ‘ 


"primarily on the affectional relations | between parents as equals and pa- 


rental authority over children derived not not by force but by responsible 


guidance. These advances in the status of women, associated as as they have ~ ae oe 
always been historically with the extension of rights to other submerged :. = a! 
groups such as national minorities, are penetrating remote areas , although — 
they involve drastic shifts i in older Laaneerarnenen values.” Si 
a7 Howard M. Bell, Yount Tell Their Story, Washington, D.C., 1938, and citations in Note 23. 
%8 For an excellent analysis of the difficulties which the family under capitalism has i a 
filling this important function, see Francis H. Bartlett “The Limitations Science 
and Society, Winter, 1939, 87-89. 
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ory 
New York, 1935; M. Fairchild, “The Russian rani’ Today, a Amer. Assn. Univ. amen, 
_ April, 1937, 142-148; S. and B. Webb, Soviet Communism: A New Civilization? 2: one .. 
New York, 1998 F, Halle, Women i in the § Soviet Ban, New: York, 1938. 
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AMERICAN V 
_ The threat | of retrogression ir in the family comes | from fascist countries, ee 
aa capitalism i in crisis has abolished democratic. forms. There ee 
been an outspoken and organized effort to subordinate women once 
e to an inferior status and to confine them to childbearing and domestic 6 * 
wor a under the indisputable authority of the male members of the family. a 
In spite of its announced plan, it has not been able to eliminate women a 
from in industry, for i in a highly industrialized country | like Germany women, 
os required i in economic life, but the fascist | program has worked to their 
- detriment. Employment of women in civil service, in the professions, . 
a a skilled trades is barred. Men have displaced women at their lower wages" 
_ with the result that the entire wage structure is depressed and insecurity 
‘is intensified. T ‘he patriarchal | family i is glorified, and family life, dominated 


y the husband and father, reinstitutes | those - qualities of coercion the 


 etienin tion on of which had been | the achievement of ce centuries of pi ‘Progressive : 


the present juncture of human sgt an in- 


form of family they wish to : preserve. There are those in n the United States — 


ng hitherto unsuspected and eminently suspicious values in the 
families of Ozark and Appelachion the pa- 


Pa 2 our culture thos 
a democratic ahaa that give sustenance to the modern ay ee and in i 
ticular, resent the women have acquired. Civilized family 


= ed "Alfred “Meusel, ‘ “National Socieliem and the Family,’ The Brit. Sociol. Reo., 1936, 182- 
2 184, 389-3993 Clifford Kirkpatrick, Nazi Germany: Its Women and Family Life, New York, 33 mae 
1938. For evidence of the progress of women in Germany ‘prior to the advent « + vm, 2 see poe 
H.W. Puckett, Germany's omen Go Forward, New York, 1930. 
i gS Zimmerman and M. E. Frampton, Family and Society, New York, 1 1935. These % 


BD's: writers get their inspiration from LePlay, whose work receives | ” ‘Plaudits as well of Nexi 
writers on the family. See C. oP. cit., 


‘ — 
| i = 
— 
ie 
— — | 
Road and for New England in O’Neill’s Desire Under the Elms, these sociol- alle 
"ogists hanker after the stability of the mountaineer families as Du 
swith the more loosely knit modern family." There are, moreover, pow 
im 
> 
eps 
valu: 
— | 
Calif 
| 
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‘estimated the hanel 
mately the | same amount. 


Gifford reports, “Captain Jack’s accuracy as to the population “of a pro ig 
formerly near the site of Hopland is to be wholly discounted when he states. 
that there v were 800 houses in the village. eds have received 
populations exceeding o one thousand each | for the “ Little ‘le Lake” bam an 
“Sherwood Valley. hatever he populations may 
re plen tiful, ‘there: would be many “big times” w 
dt fea asting. A general feeling of ‘friendship and. i 
will sad, caps years were all too infrequent. It was a fear: of food 
shortage based upon a few cases of famine, perhaps, w which h brought about : 
the > institutionalizations to be discussed. On the: other hand, the 
alleged fear of famine may have been a rationalization for the customs. 
During the bumper years, food was esa" for future use. Besides the ; acorn, 
they had pine nuts, all kinds of berries, deer, rabbits, quail, and fish from 


he Russian River which ran through their valley: they also traded 


No.2, “Berkeley, 1926. 
a E. W. Gifford, “Notes on Central Po r 
No. 4, 1928, 30: 678. 

work is done with pollen. 


of food see A. L. Kroeber, o 


»n to have been a his valley came 
co.t My census of this vs 
iz 
field trips, logy of Columbia hers for the names o 
in work has been done on the rials with my own field wo 
deal of work has b d all quoted materials w Neighboring Indians,” 
>. ford, and others. I Geography of the Feb. 1908. 
ford, an “The Ethno-Geograp No. 1, Berkeley, Feb. 237-239 
ree-ring analysis cats qv in of the 
8, 160, and 278, Nov. 1933. For 
— 


of food due to ) the abundance fish wild fowl. My 

Valley were in constant fear of starva- 


[or 


death without warning. Kroeber. reports, The decrepitly aged are 
to have been s sometimes strangled v with a 1 stick pressed down at each end.— 
Among the affluent Pomo the must have been r rare. 
ability, these conditions led to 
“= The older infomants often said that thing: s were much better t 


charged: the summer wages for hop and fruit 
ey gathering. The younger people have never experienced real starvation 
T 
stated that the ideal family desired was 


“either « one boy and one > girl, or t two > boys and a 


desired, ‘they frequently had many more children in spite of efforts at 


_ The most important method was practiced with or without the consent 
_of the woman who had j just given birth to a child. W hen an older relative — ee 
decided, for jany reason at all, that a particular woman had sufficient 


| hile, pehape due to the fact that the family was too large | for the food ries 


supply « or the girl was ‘unmarried, he « or she would m manage to get the after- ee 
- birth without the girl’s knowledge. The afterbirth was placed in an airtight | 

container and then in as hole in the ground. Four quartz rocks were 
on top of the con r. Specific secret “power” songs accompanied 
a actions. . The woman never had any more children, unless, perhaps 

due to ‘the death o of her first child, older person decided he woman 
should have another baby. Then the -afterbirth ‘was uncovered and left 
- in the hole. A bird which had been — end a chickenhawk, the blood hav-— 


Ps V. K. Chestnut, “F 


vgs cit., section on “ ‘Obtaining al Preparation of Food,” 
A. L. Kroeber, op. cit.,253. 
*E. M. Loeb, op. cit. 246: “The majority of the were somewhat reticent on 
i the subject of abortion and infanticide. Drew (Coast informant) said that children were oat 
aa in the olden days if they were not wanted. The mother killed them by oc 
nies If an unmarried woman was getting a child, she was apt to commit abo jon (ku « dasamatca, C, 


squeeze).’ 


gathering exp girl’ 
ideration. The Northern Pomo attri a? 
|) > di 
|) 
— = 
i 
| 
A 
was. 
a 
| 
| baske 
some. 
|) away a 
4 a 


in deen suc and mixed 
fter, the girl became reg 
a In order to r make the bird potent, it had to ade roast 
_a fire while additional ‘ “power” songs were sung, and then 
girl’ food without her knowledge. (The woman could knov 
an she had made the original request. ) Ins this ; way, the e old ler 
cause or "prevent the birth of children , thus control the 


There were 0 certain n older who had the necessary knowledge 


r parents could this. to be 3 


do it, but some other it if these w women not 


the ‘ ‘power” and k know the proper procedure. The burial place was kept PSY : 


secret, for if an enemy discovered it, he would be able to poison on the. family pe: oe 
SS person who buried the afterbirth died, there was no way for th 
girl to conceive again, , except by following the procedure : already mentioned spk 
those reported by Loeb. Sometimes these helped but not 
o One informant said, ‘ “Ifa woman has no. children she’ll give her clothes, sa 
stained with menstrual blood, to a married woman who. does not want to | 
have any more children, and that works.” 
belt supplied another means of birth control. A of wood 
; was dried and peeled. The skin was rolled between the palms 1 until it was 
‘shredded into small threads." A belt was ‘made of this thread u using the 
basket weave, but with a much finer texture than was used for making | a 
3 |The belt was an inch thick and one and one 


ICHIGAN L 


OF 


Tew was 's0 tight | that breathing became quite e difficult. The efficacy 

"parted by a man or woman doctor who used certain magic 


being ‘manufactured. It never failed. 
Mistletoe, which was quite plentiful i in the region, was. 
on a heavy liquid. Half an 1 ordinary cup of this aeee taken internally — 


> and so were resorted t to also. 


away and beried i ina spot.’ See also Freeland, “Pomo and Poisoners, 
Univ. Publs. in Amer. Arch. and aor Dec. 19233 E. W. Gifford, and A. L. 
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only a relative wz 
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stomact high objects, hittingone’s 
and Ethn., 37: 150, 671-676, No. 4, 1937; E —— 


‘Twins v were considered un 
mother. She sat on them. rae 


The mother of one of my killed alll at bi 


except him. An old woman, Tana, saved him from a similar fate. He ex- 
A plained that his m mother had to do this because food 


a ‘informants believed so implicitly in their methods of birth contol 


that | I was led to ask some of the younger members of the community what 
they ‘thought « of the efficacy of the practices. I was told that the bel t was 


peer 


worn s so tight that “ it the Ons informant told me 


Loeb states, “Tt does not seem likely chat the Pome had any conception — 
of child begetting by the process of nature alone. Bowen, my North Pomo e 
_ informant told me, “A woman can’t get children simply | by having s sexual a 


_ intercourse. She must do something else besides. She has ¢ to make use of | Sy 


e certain tree or rock, or the sacred dolls or bull snake. She must also p pra y, 
_ Drew, one of my dueiet informants, confirmed 1 this statement. He even By 
a 80 far as to state that his people i in former times did not believe that sexual 7 
d anything at all to do with the getting of children." 
woman had t employ certain ‘magical processes known to the coast 
or she I believe the |: latter to be an overstatement. 


~ 


ur ssa 

; Getting children by magical means was called kus doolki | by the Eastern 
-Pomo. One method employed by the East and North Pomo was the use of ; 


dolls (padox, E; Gewi, _N). These dolls were fashioned in the ghost house 


ME. W. Gifford, op. cit., No. 150; also E. M. Loeb, op. cit., 
_ (Yaiya, C) were put to death by the Northern Pomo and buried. It was thought that biaing e 
was caused by the evil wishes of an enemy and that if the twins were allowed to live they woud» 
oe harm each other.” Girls are warned that after adolescence they must never take or touch any- 
ae ms thing double like twin acorns or or peaches; if they touched such things, they would have twins. _ 4 ; 
_ “That is why Indians seldom have twins.” A reflection of Pomo attitudes toward twins is 
rs found throughout their mythology. See S. A. Barrett, op. cit., 96, 113, 119-120, passim. ec 
re ics informants were reticent about divulging this information. Cf. E. M. Loeb, op. cit. Be ‘ea 
This be es of 
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eS POPULATION CONTROL IN ‘THE SHANEL TRIBE 


before a ceremony. T hey were made > by one e of the men about t to take part 
n the cere nony (the ghosts that run in). ‘The dolls were made of whit 


lay and wood. The e ne were made of wampum. The dolls had heads, but 
‘no arms or legs. The nose and mouth were simply dents in the clay. The 
‘figures were flat, but “et asts were put on the dolls if girl babies were wanted. fs 
he : figures themselves were ‘not sacred, for played with similar 
The dolls, however, acquired | mana after they were blessed by the 


head priest (yomta). ‘After: the dolls had been 1 made in the ghost h house, “te 
hey were set up on the walls ¢ to ees While they were drying, the 9 yomta a 


— 


< 
se sent to. fetch home the sacred dolls. Each woman received a a male « or r female ie y 


2 doll, according to her desires. She put the doll inside the « cradle, took it to 


Bo bed with her, suckled it, and in every way treated it as if it were a child. ss 
E aS Both the North and the Eastern people conducted this ceremony in the * 
: ey same manner. The dolls of the. Northern people, however, were made a 
bene little differently : since e they were called , po kabe gawi (red rock dolls). My — f 


Northern ‘informant said that this method of getting children was not 3 a 
certain n one, as it was s just 1. ‘Prayer. Going to the child rock 


were of the part i it pla ryed i in conception. According tosome 


of informants, withdrawal \ was s practiced for this reason . Also, there 
' were strict incest st taboos restraining certain categories of related individuals — 
from sexual intercourse because they ‘might have children. Furthermore, Es 


ig oo some informants said that some women had children easily and frequently 
hile others had to resort to these various practices in order to conceive. 


_ These methods of bi birth control were not the common knowledge of th 
im popt . Some famili had possession of some of the metho 
som 


F 
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> 
some of the ot others. Therefore, , there may have been many other methods 
“ee in use in prewhite day: 


This presentation does not mean that the people ¢ did not care foe 
On the they wanted them, and when were wanted and 


UNI 


M. ses of | parents grieving ee years over a lo tc 
a which occurred i in the adjac ent valley just north of Shanel but 


pe 
— 
— 
— 
Be 
I 
—— 
ere her little one played while accompanied by « plaintive 


“hoarse melancholy chant, and dances with a wild, ecstatic swaying body." 


a 4 Although losing a wanted child was considered a calamity by the parents, © 
being barzen was considered even worse by a woman. It meant she lost 


a4 her place i in the: family and gave it over to her s sister or bro 
Powers reports a practice these people had to counteract barr 
++, 


WwW hen a Senal (Shanel) woman is sterile she and her husband go on a long jou 
ti the mountains, where they take upon themselves certain vows, make certain a 


Bee and perform rites, — of which are proper subjects of description ala 


Loeb reports the | odeae which these people followed. I checked it in 
field. ‘After fasting ‘woman goes to one of several 


directions, ‘extends her hands toward it, and then them ot on her 


ag four times, bends. her knees four | times, and settles back on her heels. She 


then cuts the rock four times, and decorates her body with the dust, a long © E. 


dine see lips to navel, another across her breasts, a circle at the crossing a 


foun. “She then asks ‘the rock for a child; there i is no set t prayer r for this. es ce 


She then repeats her ritual, and Goes home, stopping 1g four times on nthe way, 


is to with tragic cons 


5 
In the Pe ewhite days” it was t to 


~Tifting and other means of f force, an ‘the magical b belt, but even i in th 1 the , 
he songs an 


id the > smothering of children, it was the “‘power”’ songs and 


ure > which imparted the -efficac 


use in this country. fein 
«In the old days, due to the fear concerning 
yee Sayin: the ; utmost importance | to practice b birth control s so ) that there 
| would be sufficient food for the e individuals who were : already alive. They 


1 S. Powers, op. cit., 1 
19 S. Powers, op. cit., = 
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i| - must be kept secret fro: th 
With the exception of smo hildren at birth, 
the same methods of birth control as were practiced in early days are mon 
, but to a much lesser extent. Some of the In know comp 
| 
fused 
i & differ 
aT peupic Deleved p Or Uleir methods and advocated — 
# anid an integral aspect of their Sec 
> ~~~ The apparent inconsistency of caring for and loving their living children = 


tions and customs to prevent birth, and even infanticide, ceases ‘to 

inconsistency when viewed in its cultural setting. Up to the moment - 
_ birth and in some cases until a few weeks after, the Pomo felt that the 
a child, born or unborn, was not sual a part | of them “eles soon as they felt 


that the. child was alive, the 


their own lives. 


Any infringement upon n the or of child was retaliated 
; to the fullest extent. T he demarcation in the minds of the Shanel was as" 


if “a clearcut as ‘it could be; the time element made it a simple matter to follow 
"both patterns within the community with 1 no friction n or conflict. 


"Their dispassionateness in the practice of birth control and the candy x 
: of unwanted children and twins, in contrast to the intense desire for r children . 
and the intense grief at the loss of a child, is understandable when 


a the I Pomo could control one set of circumstances, but not the o 


= 


the case of de death, the | he power which | they had exercised in getting the child 


was negated, , and ther result was intense grief and frustration. The intimacy 
and love w which ¢ came into existence through the association with. the child 


is of g great importance; but the taking away, by supernatural « or by — 
agency, of a wanted child whom they had brought into existence and 

- allowed t to live ‘was contrary to the power of the individual as displayed Bf oe: 

in the birth ‘control practices and the bringing o on of pregnancy. 
intermingled the e real and the magical methods of birth control 
“in n order to achieve success. To a certain n extent, the commingling can be 
compared with the customs in our own society. Psychologically, there i is a, 
_ difference between the various procedures. These, in turn, are differentiated 


on the basis of the real and the magical practices, —" on the basis — 


1 


of both were commingled in their activities but the 


ifference between them was clearcut and was emphasized at all times. 
s in all their other. aspects 0 of ‘life, reliance i is placed upon supernatural 
s received by s some living 1 member, , who i is practicing, from some older 
“mem er r of the family. At the same time, this s $ segment of their life portr YS, 
in part, the ty raion! motivating force i in n the culture. In the first place, fear 3 , Ba 
of an insuffici 


= or ‘from another cause and transferred to food. Also, 
‘Feactions are related to > other aspects s of their and the correlation with 
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derived from the supernaturals is not to be con- 
| 
— 


evelopment me may 

brought this pattern about, does not the aspect of the pres- 
it does raise the question | of the it played in the total 


configuration of the culture. 


inter 


brat eee time in | particularistic methods of controlling | that part t of nature which 


4 


a they did not understand. Their “ “religion” was made up of specific reactions 
oo specific needs. They did not have a general formula, ceremony, or way = 
cS: of doing things which would have guaranteed them an abundance of food, — > 


_— from the gods, good hunting, ete. ‘Their religion was made up_ a 
of | practices to conciliate | or gain power from their many 

| supernaturals, : any one of which had potency only for particular 


acts or nonacts. This atomized condition of their religion is characteristic 


_ of their entire culture. To them it was understandable. The concept of a 
Christian God » who was benevolent and who had control of every aspect - 
of culture and who had only to be treated i ina general way, although specific 


items could be , was beyond their cultural comprehension 


_ separately and individualistically by man himself who was endowed by | 
the supernatural, or rather, who ‘took from the supernatural, a Geyer om 
power which permitted him to ) control the world him that i is, some 


small of the world of living and dying. 


i In other words, almost every fact in their lives had to be dealt with © 


to the degree where ‘absolutely: no was 
made as far as ultimate success was of the 
‘magical an 


juvenile courts has’ contributed 


_ The federal government has just enacted a measure to allow ies ‘sade 
courts to take j juri dition over the cases of juvenile offenders.’ ” The upper 


: for t the 1 rest of the s states ‘to follow. It simply « confirms the trend eiceible — 

“ throughout the c country since the establishment of the juvenile - court, viz. Be, ; 

a the extension of the specialized procedure of the court to include all those — 
offenders and all those offenses which yield more ‘acmiaaees: 4 to <i 
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Congress, 3d Session, H.R. 10694, signed by the President, June 16, 1938. Popula 


RE but of life emain i pervious 
to. cial rhythm | which gets its impetus from the ebb and flow a 
- _ of ec economic | life. This does not mean that the events in n human life . 
: are e determined by these c} cyclical movements, but i it does 1 mean an that they — 
timed in n response tc to them. We only observe the phenotype, | not the 
"genotype of the phenomena, to quote the biologist Johanssen. 
a he Bureau of Statistics of the city, of Amsterdam has calculated the 
relation between various economic indices and the marriage rate,! for 
the years 1830-1914. These data indicate an undeniable. positive correlation ie: 
between economic conditions an and the frequency o of “marriages. s. This result. ie 
cannot be interpreted as indicating that the tendency to matrimony in 


periods of prosperity is greater than in years of economic depression but _ 


athe that the possibilities are more favorable 
van n der Wyk? ‘analyzes the birth, rate inv ‘various 


% though this may be not impossible, but merely that the desire for quires BL 


z |The: effort i n n the | present papel er to trace a a a connection be between wl 
cycles and divorce similarly does not mean that w we consider "economic 


: conditions as the principal cause of divorce. In many cases, economic fac- 


A, | 


eee tors may have nothing to do with the inner cause of failure in ania 
_in some, it merely predisposes towards failure; in others, it truly may be * 

parison tween cycles and marriage serv 

ae elucidate further the absolut inc rease of divorce, because this increase i 
connected with the alteration of our moral and legal conceptions and rules. © 
pr as trace the measure in which this alteration itself is determined economi- 


cally i is a matter involving far deeper and more extensive research than is 


van om ‘Brink, “Population Phenomena in Amsterdam,” 7 


| 
. 
s cycles an d frequency of di vorces. The under : 
ypothesis is that such a connection exists because factors such asalimony, 4 
Pepitation, Dec. 1937, 


urt fees, which are closely dependent upon the economic — 

condition of the p: parties, influence the decision to be divorced. 
— S.deW olff has established a classification of the so-called long wi esof 
"prosperity and periods of depression | based entirely upon ¢ economic criteria.’ p 
The long waves of prosperity last from. 1852-1873 and from 1896-1913; the 
- a waves of depression from 1874-1895 and from 1920-1932. Th 


are The present an uses this.  laseification. 


tion of wheat p prices as an index i is s justified | by ‘the fact that in n correlations: Se a 
between business c} cy rcles and mari rates, the pr Prices of showed ; 


divorce index « used 


os values. Seeemone in each series and for each year, the di Shilints has been © 
oa computed between the original value and the trend value and coefficients _ 


ine al of correlation were calculated between the deviations from the trends 0 . 
the series. The | he possibility of : a lagi in the social series was allowed for, 


a year o or two vo may elapse between t | the 1 moment the p Petition for divorce is is 


of busin 


and the. b usiness index. of th same year (r), or ween — 


and business index cof the eaten Sond (n), and one 


For the period from 1852-1873, r is +0. 05, —o. and is 22. 


- For ‘the calculations of correlations | during 1 the periods ‘from 1874-1895 


and from. 1896-1913, ‘the contango: of the Bank of Netherlands has been 
used, because it is a very good barometer of business. cycles. ite 
~The results for the long wave of depression from 1874-1895 were: 
0.27, m= —O.41, , and 0.25. For the long wave of prosperity from 


1896-1913 we re get: r=—0.07, 08, and 0.16. If we take the 


“probable e error” i into considera n, th correlation coefficient during t 


riod practically equals zero 


a An an economic index for th long wav wav of depre 
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: 1852-1920, Statistische Mededeling, No. 67; 1911-1930, Statistische M 
No. 97; 1931-1936, Faarboeken. All published by Bureau van Statistiek der Gemeente Amster- 


dam. The basis of computation was changed in 1916; the following values for 1916-17 are on oe it 
the old basis: 13.1 (1916); 12.9 (1917). 


_ * Source: Overzicht van marktprizen te Arnhem in de jaren 15 


44-1901, Centraal Bureau voor 
* Source: Faarboeken, Bureau van Statistiek der Gemeente Amsterdam. The index equa 
days of unemployment of insured trade unio e employmen 


82 [1912] 4.03 | 
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mployment in Amsterdam are ‘di During the preced- = = 


iployment was also the best barometer of the business 


4 v extent of unemploymen in Holland 


CYCLICAL MOVEMENT 
AND BUSINESS CYCLES 


a 


anes. 
= 


Cycles fr from (1852 to 1935 
ong, wave of depression from 1920-1932 we 


1874- 413 - —0.16; 4 
Res _ During the first two periods, there is a lag of one year; during the last t 
— a lag of two years, probably as a consequence of th 
duration of the legal proceedings 


grou 


— 
| 
—— — 
— 
| 
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th a lag ol 


period are shown in Chart 


that i in eet United | States, in the period from 1867-1906, s series s of "divorce 


and business corrected for trend, show a a close interrelation. For 
- corresponding years, divorces and business cycles i in the United States show 


a correlation | coefficient of +0. The correlation coefficient, calculated 


Thomas arrives at somewhat positive results. for England Ww 


exte 
pr erity ‘might also be ‘expected to lead to an increase in divorce. A lesser 
- economic pressure gives freer play to emotional responses. Many people desire to 
marry in times of business depression, but the economic situation may inhibit that 
desire. Similarly, many. people : may desire to break off a marriage during a bodness . 
depression, but the economic pressure and the necessity of working together prob- 
__ ably inhibits this desire also until release is made possible through the greater ec 
nomic freedom of prosperity. Contrary to expectation, the correlation of the divorce 
_ rate of England and W Wales shows absolutely no connection between the business a 
divorce. 
; We are compelled to say th t 


really do not support her "opinion at it all. The correlation coefficients for 


ie period from 1858-1913 are zero for equal years and for the lags of one 
and three years. With a lag of three years, the period from 1858- 1875 costal 
a coefficient of +0.26; the period from 1876-1914 gives, with a . lag of two — 
re 3, aC coefficient of — —0.33; and with a a lag of f three years, the coefficient 


Be Th only conclusion that ‘can be drawn from a study of these figures is thé 
: England and Wales there is no connection between the business s cycle and fluctua-_ 
ions in the divorce rate. This lack of correlation between business conditions and 
ce in | England may be due to the fact that divorce is relatively infrequent, and 


|The hypothesis that; divorce would be expected to occur most frequent]; 


1 periods of which has not been veri 


Thee tendency to secure more divorces in prosperity and fewer divorces in n business 


depression i is quite marked, this conclusion i is perhaps: surprising. The reason 


‘W. F. Ogburn : and D. s. Thomes ‘The Influence of the B 
Amer. Statist. Assn. , Sept. 1922. 


| 
be affected by the business cycle to such an extent t 


of bread. | His researches show that the laboring classes are in difficult « cir- 


t abatements of 
we 


< 


should probably be to the fact that costs of divorce i in 
_ times of depression practically cannot be defrayed, or else that in difficult ono ‘ 


circumstances the hard struggle for life causes the differences of opinion between — 
- husband and wife to sink into the background a little, so that the divorce, as it 


: _ were, is put | of for the 1¢ moment. But ¢ on n the other hand i ‘it is no means ns impossible _ 


tha 


Now what conclusions can we draw for Amsterd 


‘The period from: | 1852-1873 gives a coefficient of 
sign indicates that when the prices ; of wheat 1 rise, the divorce 
. and conversely. Are we entitled to draw the conclusion that during periods S 
a a of prosperity divorces decline? This question cannot be answered so easily, 

‘because opinions vary about the significance of the prices o of wheat as i 


index of business cycles. \ W. A. Bonger® comes to the conclusion ‘that there 


isa remarkable correlation between the curves s of larceny and of the — 


cumstances in the years when grain prices are high, as this also means high i 
prices of food and especially of bread; the high criminality points in that — 
- direction. On the other hand, and this is is particularly applicable | to The 


aed in 1 the preceding century, as this country was ‘not toa 
; industrialized then, , they show that high grain prices mean boom and 
a agree with Thomas that it was principally among its propertied . 
that marriages” were dissolved by divorce during the preceding century; 
a this happened, as appears f from the coefficient we found, mainly in periods . 


of depression. This tallies with ‘the oj opinion n of Thomas and Cronjé that in 
periods of depression the tendency to ‘divorce. will be greatest, and that 

the economic depression n may be no impediment i in | starting proc 


the Propertied classes among whom divorce 

 1852- 1873, whereas the coefficient f for the period 18 
“more striking | illustration of this point of Wy 


= ae However, for the years from 1920-1932 , the correlation is — 


> ‘unemployment being a | negative index, this coefficient must be 
a as to. 73 with regard to bu siness cycles. How can we explain this! 
divore ces an 


1G, Cronjé, Egskeiding en Huweliks- en Gesinsonthinding, Amsterdam, 193 .. 
A. Banger, Criminalitt et et Conditions Economiques, Amsterdam, 1905 


— t that divor r relatively more divo 
y, may be the reason for relatively m 
| The opinion of Thomas i: 
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a procedure during the of and will 
have to wait for better times. Besides, during a long period of depression, 
_ the financial strength « of the. groups with a a higher i income declines consider- 


ably - more in the cyclical depression than, for i instance, during the e cyclical 


ae of a long period of prosperity. So, during a a long-wave | yo ye 


the propertied classes may be must as likely to postpone divorce till a 
al boom. Hence, the correlation coefficient could become to. 73. in ve 


classes, » the c correlation 


; oe this that the population ee is more sensitive to ‘the influenc 
of economic ebb and flow than the propertied classes et) 0". 


Be During the period 1896-1913, the correlation coefficient is very low. vIn mat 


my ‘opinion, , the explanation is that t this i is a period of of transition b tween ie. ee 

first | two periods: of the preceding century, during which. the phenom. 

enon was limited to the propertied classes, with a tendency to divorce 


preferably during a slump, and the last eet during which the eee 7 
enon over other groups who show a 


—0.45 which the beginning of the period from 1896-1913 


bedient to the rhythm of the preceding century, whereas the end of this , 


period already shows the postwar tendency. Thus, these two movements, — 
encompassed in one period, neutralize each other, and therefore show 


coefficient as low as 16. . This explanation for the coefficient 


becomes credible by) reference. to Chart for the er 


a curves ‘move together a and i in a sim lar direc e at ‘the begin ning 


were moving in opposite directions 


ar rticle. For i instance, the great: ‘sboolute i increase in ‘divorces: during the 


However, all we have tried to do is to 1 that AR ma 
important results by basing his investigation upon the long-wave m« 
ment, results that cannot be obtained by making use of arbitrary periods. 


‘If we had taken all periods together or ‘if we had not classified our periods — 
in terms of long waves, perhaps v w 


in 


have spread over all sections of the community. Those with a s 
iat 
— 
- 
correlation coeficient during the long periods of depression 
and the high correlation coefficient during the long perio : 
ope that by our method of tracing the close interrelation betw 
hope that by our method o tracing | h 
ve 


WITH birth, death, m: marriage has 
ne of the universal human cr crises. . Among preliverates, vast cul u 


sives in the ceremonial act of marriage in our society. does not 
os xe to find out either the origin | or social utility of these practices, - 


ouple 


Certain limitations of such a be For the cases which 


ae could not be interviewed (about one half the total), ¢ a list of explanations | 


and it instructions accompanied | the schedule, but that did | not prevent c con- ay 
‘nae siderable v variation in on in filling ¢ out the blanks. For those « cases s with whom f per- we 


sonal interviews were had, the large number of ‘student i interviewers makes — 


it likely that minor variations of interpretation occurred, in spite of the — 
fact that the student interviewers were carefully instructed. . Henc 


~ 


Se: figures must be regarded as approximations rather th than as accurate m 

. Also, the couples re rtin were lar el y from the econon 

ne ples reporting gely 


> cultural middle class. While the s spread i in income is considerable, no none 
ei of the couples could be classed as wealthy or as very poor. Consequently, — 
“any drawn from this study might not apply either to very high 
og or very. low income classes or to other areas than the one designated. “Also, 


a the number of cases is too —_ to warrant any final conclusions eve 


Mildred Anderson helped with the Jacob Ginsburg, with the tabulation. 
ss: 4 Clark Wissler, 4n Introduction to Social Anthropology, 190-191, New York, 1929; R. R. B! 
ae oo Anthropology, 206-213, 233, 234; George P. Murdock, Our Primitive Contemporaries, 
ae s Now York, 1934. A. M. Tozzer regards puberty ceremonies as more important than those 
marriage among groups, Social Origins and Social Continuities, 154, N 


obably are fairly approximations wedding for 


dig 
| modern culture has greatly atte 
| expenditures grew u vances, all of 
— ied during the pe 
il 
| 
indicat 
| 


fe Be braces 7 7 couples, 4 48 had attained a baccalaureate degree; 9 had received 


American 


Of t the 147 ‘educational s status at time 


one ‘half, or 77 couples, were apparently educational equals. Of 
rire 


education beyond high school but had not graduated from college; 19 were e 
igh school graduates but had not gone further, and one couple was still = 
ttending a university. In 68 couples, the spouses were of unequal — 


ional attainment but the bride had attained : a higher status than her hus- 


in | 20 of these. cases; in 48 couples, the groom w was the educational 


howed (well half of the 


erior b a ratio of more than two to one. 


151 couples reporting age, only 23 were of f equal 
was older and in 115 the bride was younger. The | greatest age m 1p heb “ 


in the case of a groom of 40 anda bride of 20. The oldest and youngest were: 
— 41, bride, . 333 and groom, ‘18, bride, 17. The average of the ‘151 re | 
women and 24.7 for men. The 


here i is nearly on one year | than that for the whole United States 


in 1930.5 The average age ‘difference between college graduate 


their husbands was | even less | than that for all couples, being less than | tw 
years (1.93).° This is enough to show that the commonly assumed “ 
He riority” ’ of husbands to wives on at least these two traits of age 2 


ed 
an 
ion is not as as great as generally supposed,—at | least st for this sanaile 


fee Our study : shows that considerable v variation in | wedding practi 


mitted in our culture. In some legal matters, such a as license. and perform. 


ance of marriage ceremony, no o exceptions are allowed, but even in in these 


4 E.g., M. F. Nimkoff, The Family, 256-258, New York, 1934; Paul F Popenoe, “ 
the Marriageable Men?” Social Forces, December 1935, 2 57-262. 
‘ In two instances, one mate was still attending school but the level of the school was not 
indicated. Seven couples did not give sufficient information on education at marriage to be 


Census oft the United States 1930; vol. 2: 


age in college as a ramen for less s marriage opportunity for these women. (See article cited i “<a 
footnote 3.) It ma ealso that su such association leads college women who do marry to choose é 
usbands from ars own n age shin nae: e frequently than do other women. This matter de- 
Serves further research, 


— 
é 


, place 
, and ‘rips, custom than law governs and much greater 


forced by law and custom? In what: observances ai are e they most st binding? 
~ What i is the average amount int spent by the middle class. for the v various wed- 
~s items? Ww hat i is the a average total cost? Is the 1 marriage pattern rn flexible 


enough so that one | in different income levels can pay for a socially — 
a few of the questions this study attempts _ 
people: who a are contemplating marriage. 
‘Expenditure for Designated Items. Marriage license fees range 
cents to $8.00, the ‘mode being $2. 00, the a amount paid by 
ie _ Thirty-five couples paid $3.00; eighteen, $1.00; nine, $2.50; six, $5.00; four, — 
, $I. 50; two, $3.50; two, $4.50; ond only one couple paid $0.50, $1.25, $2. “a. 


$4.00 00, and $8. 00, Several couples reported a an expenditure 


health had become effective in. 1997. Most of the 
were married before this law wasenacted. 
on The importance of symbolism in marriage is is probably b llustrated — ; 
by t the use e of rings. } Ninety-three | percent, or 143 couples, reported a \ a wed- ce 
9 
ding ring. Six others reported ; an 1 engagement ring. Ninety-eight 


eported bo ha an engagement ring and a 2 wedding ring. That 


_ be as coercive asa statute. When the wide differences in ring costs are taken 
into. account, the conformity to this pattern appears the more striking. The — : 


lowest five expenditures f for wedding rings » were: $2.50;1° ® $3.00 00; and three 


ases of $5. co each. The highest five expenditures. were: : $200. 00 , $175. 
‘two cases), $150. 00 and $135. 00. The lowest five « expenditures for engag 

, vent 1 rings s were: $2. so and four of $15.00 each; the highest five were 


$500.00, cases), $400.00 and #350. oo. For the re- 


- © One of these suggested that the engagement ring may have been weed also for the wedding 
ring. It may be that other couples reporting only one ring used it for both purposes, It is not 
a certain why five couples failed to report either type of ring, but , but it is known that a few minor 
religious groups disapprove of jewelry. Relative freedom from sy napalm: or the desire to 


gre 
itn 
— 
fee 
worth $2.50, although he reported cost as 25¢ (evidently ds wes 


OF WEDDINGS 


ae to the orig at the wedding. While clergymen, mayors, 
i justices ¢ of the j peace, court j udges, clerks of court, etc., , are all legally ‘eligible 


solemnize marriages, a distinct preference is shown for clergymen. 


the 148 couples who reported on this item, nine tenths, or 133 coup es, 


stated “clergyman. — married clergyme muc 
pulation that belongs to 


hurch. M As j in that ‘other great « crisis, death, ie spree be that many peop e 


sually indifferent to religion turn to it when. ‘facing, the marriage crisis. 


It may be due merely to the well-established c custom that. weddings (and 


~ funerals) | to be “socially proper r” must be conducted under the auspices of _ 


religion. Another factor, often not mentioned, is that middle class couples 


are personally acquainted with some clergyn man more frequently than acd 


an an ny public. official and therefore prefer the clergyman. to 0 officiate on an o 
asion so personal ; as marriage." There may be less implication of commer- 
ialization in | clergy marriages Posing in aoe as those perforn 


doubters prefer not to think of their marri age as a comin rcial eruergual 


154 are of there i is a 
endency to maintain connections with organized religion, at least when 
getting mz married. To say why such people are married under church | auspices 


bE: would require 1 more research. . T he number « of weddings held in — 


ypes. of places. is as follows: Church, 605% 


ustice of peace off office, 11; court ‘house, 3 city he hall, 2; 


The Yearbook fmerican | Churches, New York, 


classes. Possibly i it is just a middle class 
18 Several couples volunteered the information that the was the father 
_ ora brother of the bride or the groom, or was such a close friend that he Id accept no fee, 
oe 4 Three euch i instances have recently come to the attention of the wri er; One was an out- 
of-state j justice about 200 miles from the state university who placarded the public busses of 
- the university community with advertisements of his easy wedding facilities; another has his 
ign reading, “marriages, contracts, wills” hanging outside his office just across the street from 
he court house; a third has a sign, ‘marriage at your own price. 
_ Some “marrying parsons” have built up almost equally unenviable reputations = 


" ? The home of bride or groom or close relative. — was a sunrise wedding on thelawn. z 


ustices of the peace who advertise for “ marriage business.””* Most couples. i 


a 


— 
lll 
*Une'was held at the home of the Justice oF the peac 


‘more ti reparation on the part 
the officiating per Person, this certain | justification.» 
Furthermore, the groom ‘frequently feels very liberal and pays generously 
e 4 whoever the officiating person may be." There may also be a tendency for 
_ persons W who do not actively support religion to make a payment on their __ 


general spiritual a liberal “gift” the clergyman a at 
kin e distribu ution of — 


Disraiavriox ¢ or sy NuMBER OF s 
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= 


six: one case though n no such designation 

given in Table 2 below. Six sea 
led did not designate the peoleniion of the officiating person and two c a 
ay ‘ ee _ these failed to record the amount paid. Four other couples who reported th 


_ title of officiating person did not state the amount paid. Five dollars was 4 


Ey ‘he ¢ mode paid to clergymen ai and, two dollars” the iad for j justices — 


peace. In six cases, , clergyn men n received nothing | for the wedding either b be- 


- cause nothing was offered or because t they preferred to charge nothing.” 


Expenditures for weddings a are affected not only by the economic stati 


ere 
j 
Bay 
4 

q 

ay 

af 2) 

bo M 


low for further discussion of cost of ‘solemnized by c clergymen. 


ea ea 21 Notice (Table 1) that one justice of the peace received $20. 00 
eee One couple stated that the minister’ s service was a gift. — 


bs 
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he bu secret 

marriages, printing and announcements, flowers and ‘decorations, attend-_ 


ants of the bride and groom, receptions, « etc., are - practically eliminated. ae 
Gifts exchanged between bride and groom ‘and wedding trips ‘may be 
) retained even in secret marriages. Of course, the marriage — and an od 
-eligibl le person to officiate must be complied with in all cases. 


the who reported printing an and announc 


cases 
paw as telegrams, 


tures for communications were: 30), 40, $0 and 60 cents. T he — 


highest expenditures were: $25.00, $15. 00 (two: cases), and 00. The dis- 


= tribution of the cost of printing and announcements was: . 44 cases, $1. 00- 
00; 26, $11 .00-$20.00; 8, $21.00- 


Of ite 73 3 couples 1 ‘reporting z gifts to to ma bride from the the groom, 72 also re- 


2 ported the cost of such gifts.* The lowest five were: $3.00 00, $4.0 00, $5. rere) (two 
i cases). The highest five were: $200.00, $150.00 (three cases), and $100.00. = 
Fifty couples reported the gifts to the groom and 49 stated the 


five | lowest were : $ 


LIBRARIES 


to brides v was: 28 cases, 18, $21. 00-$40.00; $41.0 

00; 4, $61.00-$80.c 00; $81. 00 and up. The corresponding ra range 
_ brides’ gifts to was: 32, 8, 4, 3, and 2 cases respective in of 

_ the monetary classes above. Apparently the patriarchal traditi 


in such early as the exchange of gifts between "bide and 
groom. Not only do grooms make gifts i in more ‘instances, but ‘grooms’ 


lowest five costs were: 


attenda Its more | ha average of 
3 In explanation of the low cost of t their tae five couples stated that they eloped; 


ve  elopments and two secret weddings w was less than one e half the: average ‘cost of all a 
this study, or $161.65 compared with $392.30. 
_™ Five other couples reported this item but did not state the cost. bis 
_% One couple could not state the cost because the amount expended by each for the other’s _ 
gifts was kept secret from the other. Another couple explained were 


— 
= (two Cases), $3.50, and $4.00. Ihe highest five were: $100.00, $50.00 
etc., Cost the 40 couples who reported on = 
— 
— 
| 
Ee 
haa 


ifts to grooms there cases the former. Grooms’ gifts 


a edding tri ranged i in 1 cost from $2.00 
reporting, the five lowest were: $2.00, $3.00, es “$a. oo, and oo. T 


De ; five highest were: $600.00 fan cases), and $50. oo (three cases). The dis- 


tribution was: 60 cases, $1. 00-$75. 00; 30 , $76. 6.00-$1 50. 


ie ‘Special clothing for the w wedding was reported purchased by 
- couples. The cost of the bride’s clothing was reported by 128 couples. The a 
lowest five expend: itures were: $2.00, $3.00, $4.00, $5. 00, and $6.09.27 The ei: 
= five were: $500. 00, $300.00 cases), 00, and 00. Costs 
128 cases: of brides’ 


$225. 1003 $226.0 00-$300.00; $301 and up. 


over $200. 
; 28 61, 34,°8 1, and o; the garments: 12, 15, 8, 4, a and 
o. The average cost of grooms’ garments (See Table 2 a below) was nearly 
“one third less than that of lowest ive 
. The 
ex- 
for ‘garments ¥ were: $5.00 00 cases); $7.00; and 
_ $10.00; highest five: $200.00, $150.00, $125.00, $106.00, and $100.00. _ be 
_ The cost of wedding receptions | varied from $1.50 to $600.00. The four 
x next to the lo lowest were: $2.50; and. $4.00 (three cases). The four next to o the ba 


couples reporting on this item was: 63 cases, $1 yaa 


$26. 00-$50.00; By  $51.00- $75.03 12, , $75.00 and up. 


The cost of receptions, as indicated 


highest were: $300.00, ‘$200. 00, $170. 00, and $125.00. The distribution of 


couple had several receptions, only « one sum is “Twelve ‘couples 


_ had more than one type of f reception. ] Four c cases had three receptions (eg ... 
| of 26 for the 12 


ae breakfast, dinner, party) and eight had two each, a tota 


102 couples reported 118 receptions as follows: 
, 4 lunches, 6 suppers, s, 6 ) teas, 2 parties, 1 charivari and 16 others. 
ost “ flowers: - dec ecorations was reported by 116 couples. In 


ot if he garden” had bee 


ivi 


28 50 expenditure (total for one was ‘ha 


AMERICAN 
This is a rather striking illu: it applies to bcide and 
en the pattern of gift-g 
_betwe 
| 
|) 8 
| 
Ptg. 
Gifts. 
|) Gifts 
| 
| 
tion 
re C did not classify this 4s $6.00 | 


ae Costs of special help for wedding preparation were repo! ed i in 37 cases 
7 ‘he lowest five were: $2.00 (three cases), $3.00, and $3.50 . The tore a 

“fives were: $50.00, $30.00 and $25.00 (three cases). Notations of “ ‘relatives,” 


= 
‘family and friends” and “donated” Andicate sources of. assistanc 


154 Mip- Ww est W EDDINGS, 
AND RANGE OF 


est Highest 
Amount 


etc.| 40 | 40 | §.20}] 1.35 
Engag. Ring 103 |110.40 | 73.84 
142 36.09 | 33.51 
—«Gifts-G. to B. 72 42.00 | 19.91 
3 Gifts-B. 49 «| 25.90 «8. 41 
| 2.38] 2.38 
3 | 68.82" 82 
+ | 13-58 | 5.64 
55 | 78.97 | 
pve 55-36 
45-57 | 34-32 

47-41 

43-25 

7-26 

12.45 


888588. 


W 


O mw re) 


tions, PS .0¢ 3 


ach of ihe above: categories was: 6,9, 13, 8, a and1 
ae arizing many data alr aire given, s 
cost and range for each item. Table 3 summarizes the col. : 


Table 2, besides summ 


lected as to the actual persons who paid the w edd ing costs. The e category 

parents,” ’ for either bride or groom, refers to father or mother, or both, 

although i in most cases the father was indicated, particularly | for he bride. 
Eg 


‘The a as s indicated i in Table 2 was $7.0 00. 


in addition to the flowers purchased. The five lowest expenditures 
were: 35¢, 75¢, $1.50 (corsage), $1.50, and $2.00; the five highest were: = 
| ing | Ame. |Reptg.| | for | for | Cost | Cost 
an | 
hag 
| The average paid to clergymen was $9.38: to others, 
—— 
— 
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Vroom | Parents 


ih Announcements | | 
Coms.—Telegraph, etc 
Engagement Ring 
Wedding Ring 


CO OWN 


ow 


| 


vill 


Baw 


Gifts to 
Garments for Bride 
5 for 


Garments for Attdts. 


room was an herlo 


(evidently for repairs) and was marked ‘ ‘family . {9 
: _ § In two cases, groom’s brother paid; in a third, a Rev. C 
; “a * The groom and his parents paid for this one together. 


Te: and in 26 cases, the attendants, themselves, paid for their garments. _ 
ae vour were ~ for by groom and bride’s parents jointly; two by groom whe groom $ 


groom and bride’s parents jointly; one groom one by 
groom and his father’s employer (florist); one by bride and her parents; and ¢ one by “si “sister.” 


ee. 1 Paid for by groom’s sister in one case ($10.00), and by ‘sister 
4 Inm many cases, terms like ‘ ‘relatives,” “family,” “donated,” 


— even though no actual payment was made, 


paid an an officiating clergyman. Here are the bare | ‘without ‘the 


usual “trimmings” of a wedding.*® The wedding costing the most, $1927. 00, 
Ri "represents an expenditure for every item covered in this study. The average 


Ys wedding o of this group cost a little less than $400. 00 and r may be thoug ght of — 
& costing thea average amount for each i item. However, it is more probable 
ay wee the modal couple omitted some items while si more than 


It will be noticed that the for the i items included in this owest-cost wedding 


‘ 


? Paid by the bride and her fiends the chied wen present, 
| # One ring furnished by the both 
OF ride and her parents together; in two, bride’s th 
| 
| | gifts 
Be and brother; ide’ 
; one by bride’s parents and aunt; three by bride’s aunt; one, by minister; one by 
| 


ained from — 
: ‘of Table average spent for each’ item by those 
couples including it is indicated in column (4).*! The four expenditures has 
the to the lowest were: $7.7 75; 00; and 


2 cases, $1 (00-$250.005 $1, $251. ,00-$750.00 
ee = cost of the te weddings (reporting costs 3) which were solemnized by i 
a other persons than clergymen was only about one half the average expendi - Re 
ure of all the cases in ) the study. Not only v were the fees paid to clergymen 
be than those ham to others, but also the total expenditure for weddings i: 
men were higher than the expenditure for other wed-_ 
prone “Classified on 0 a basis of education achieved by the couples, those 
eddings co cost most in which both mates helda baccalaureate e degree; nex 


were the cases in which o one mate held such a degree; then came « cases in 
which ¢ one or ‘both: mates h held: a a degree beyond | the baccalaureate; then, cases ed 


Pie 


in which one mate had college training but n no > degree; ‘then c cases in » which a, . 
both mates held high school diplomas only; then, cases in which one or ee | 


po mates “— some training beyond — scl hool (as business col llege) but a 


c wigs was estimated by the couples to be about one half the total cost 


4 the a The average cost t of jong to the couples in this study (144 


to the e goodwill o of friends and 


‘the: utility value $323. 18, and the of 


ard young ng couples : arse are > struggling | to establish 2 a home of ede own, 


as economic independence for the young couple ) ten means that 
tomed parental support can be withdrawn. 

_ The amounts recorded in column (4) are more accurate than those in column (s) as the : 
lateer include a few estimates arrived at for items indicated as being included but for which — 
no expenditure was stated. In such cases, the average for those cases reporting the cost of | 

ch item wastakenastheestimate. 

complete the total cost of a few of these estimates rather than 

_ % This gain is the result of averaging those cases that “ “gained” and those that ont. i. 
reality, 28 gee came out with a deficit on the basis of t the e above computations. — cite * 


| 
ie 
_immediate relation to — 


hich has become especially noticeable. during the past twe « : 
; “which directed attention to the course of the birth rate duringtheentire 
nineteenth and early part of the twentieth centuries. Due to the general gee 


"inaccuracy and incompleteness of t the: - records of births at and deaths during be 
the past century, it has been “necessary to resort to indirect indices of the “i 


ate during this period. One of ‘these indices is a comparison of t he 


_ average number of offspring of women n dy ing at various ages after the close eS . 


the childbearing period (1-4). 1 On the assumption that there is no rela- 
__ tionship between | fertility and lengeh of life, t the difference in the average 


aged 80-84. years at t death is a a measure of the difference i in ‘the birth r: rate o 
thet two » periods « during which these women | were in n the: childbeari ng g ages. ee 


“upon that the ability to survive to an advanced age is nde 


g the interpretation of this Pu Some have 


ofa 1 positive fertility an and length of life (5- 8). 
All of the. - studies, with the exception of those t using g the data t to indicate 

_ the decline in the birth rate, have concluded that there was a positive cor- a 4 
_ relation between fertility and length of life and that because of this a 


ho died at advanced ages had more children | than those who died at 


younger ages. As a whole, the conclusions have not been well founded since ‘th 
in none of the studies have all the relevant factors been « controlled. A « criti- aa 
cal summary the studies has been published by Freeman so o that detailed 


criticism will not be undertaken here (9). To indicate the a of ey 
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nific 

|) 
— = 
| 

| 
— 

‘women dying at advanced ages have borne on the average ing, 
of children born to women dyin, compared with the average 
gat so-s4yearsofage,asameasure nate 
| 

| = 
we Bae 
= 

atm 
were the usual variables considered — 


: ge we e generally n 
ith the e ception of Powys, who analyzed census data from 


the data have been. drawn from genealogies which frequently contain : many 


ae errors which bias a study of fertility (10). These have been n discussec 


Freeman w used genealogical : records in an investigation of the problem. ss 
Fr eman was | able to ‘obtain sa 1 satisfactory | records for 2614 women. Thes 

were grouped into three broad time -periods of birth, before 1750, 


a 1799, and 1800-1824, age at t marriage and duration ¢ of life after rage: 45. She 


From a a Priori considerations, i it is th here 
tive, positive, or no association between fertility and longevity. Some have 
laimed that the mere fact that a woman has survived the bearing of many 
children i is evidence that she has - superior vitality and consequently s she 


tl men and, since most married \ ‘women 


Sate and most single women have no children, it has been argued that 


increases On the other hand, it has been : shown, that 


> 


the end of the — period, a more or less definitive answer might = 


nately. they are not tabulated in the precise form: desirable { for analy 


his | ‘problem G 1). Even these tabulations | were discontinued in 


a table showing the number of married women dying each year, ¢ 
by single years of age at marriage and _— i 
year intervals. Another table showed the 
women at each a age e of marriage a: and 1 duration of : of marriage. It i is thus possible 


te t the: average number r of chilaren b born | per woman of specified ag age 
‘marriage and duration of m marriage. . Moreover, having the y year of death a 


e. Since the important _ 4 
control are number of f offspring, age : : marriage, duration of ae 


e “marriage, | and year of ‘marriage, th e, these tables contain the data necessary 
an analysis ; of the relationship between fertility and longevity . 


possible to obtain the r requisite > data for all women dying after 


fertility and lentgenings Such data are e collected in Australia but — 


otal of offspring | of the 


ether with the age at marriage and duration it is possible 


tae. 
— 
ird birth. From this, : hildrenad 


bee also’ the records of widows. pene divorcees of of when they were 


and the end of the childbearing period. It would have been desirable to 


a aa exclude these women but the data were not tabulated so that this could be — 
_ done. Theoretically, the inclusion of women widowed or divorced prior to 
the end of the childbearing period tends to produce a a slight positive correla- 


tion between fertility and length of life. This results from the fact t that such Be a 


women may have fewer | children than if they had been continuously me 


ried ; and from the fact that widowed and divorced women have a slightly a 
of death. It is believed that this i is of no practical i importance since the dif. 


“ference i in ‘mortality i is very, slight and the decrease i in fertility probably i is Ba? 
slight due ‘to the fact that ‘the Proportion of widowed or 
— women in 1 the: female population under age 40 is quite small. The Australia _ 
Census of reports that 3 ‘percent of the females aged 30-34 and 9 
of the females aged 40-44 were widowed or divorced. 
a the women by ‘number of offspring. ‘f there i is a a relationship b 
oe tility. and length of life it would be desirable to analyze t this 1 relationship for 
each s size e of family. Since the ‘data mage only the computation n of the: ave 
‘num possible “compute valid 
measures of the such as. a  conelation or regression coefficient. 
_ This i is partially offset by the fact that it was possible to obtain data for : | 
| 
men dying i in Australia from 1909-1928. This number, slightly more t. han 


195, 000, is sufficiently large t to reduce Pde errors to negligible si size ev 


of the way in the data were 
to do a certain amount of interpolation to transform them i into | the vec a 
Brome For example, the tabtes showed the number of women dying i in 1925 


1895. Similarly, the ages at of women in 1925 16 
and who had been married 30-34 years fall in the age group 


¥ of the 45-49 46-50, 47- “51, ete., the interval of each g group poverlapping 
four y years on the ne next adjacent group. These e were separated int into two sepa-— a. 


| | was 
| of the chi 
| iii __ of the childbearing period, this is of This 
| widowed or divore is of no consequence; for w 
| 
— 
| 
im 
| 
| iz | 
> 
‘Tabi 
| 
riage 
— 
— 
ear ape cont 


group 


@ ee year period a at these ages s but it is believed that the error involved i is 
negligible. The same method was used to regroup the data by year of mar- E 
riage and for the number of children borne by the women. It was then pos- 


sible to compute | the > average number of c offspring per 100 


_—— dassified by age a tm rriage, age at death, and year of r f marriage. . The latter 


three factors aut »matically control duration of 1 


‘ 


thea 


95- 9 


es 
Tables 1 I and 2. Table : 1 | contains data giving the number of children p per 

100 married ‘women n classified by a age at. death and Lage at 


as crease in age at death. The increase in the number of children per I I00 mar- § 


ee ried women dying at age 85-89 over the corresponding number for married — 


dying a at age 45-49 was 50 percent for women aged att mar-— 


lage, 63 percent for women at marriage, 76 6 percent ‘for women 
aged (25-29 at 88 ‘percent. for w women aged 30-34 at ‘marriage 


hip that has been interpreted in previous studies as. demonstrating el 
‘existence of a association between and of life, but 


: han those dyi ng at you 


= 


within each fifth to the 50-5 — 
ge at death 
_ 
— nger ages. If there is a positive associa ——— 


while, if the is it is conceled. 
The dependence of the results upon the classification of the data i is ile 


revealed by Table 2 which presents the number of children | per 100 married — A 


he 


AND at DeatH ror Marriep WomEN | 


Year of m marriage 


188 5-89] 1890-9 


a length o of life, but this conclusion ¥ would be: untenable s since age at marriage . 
is : ignored. he data merely reflect the fact that fertility decreases with i in- 
= creasing age at marriage. The rate at which fertility decreases with increas- 
a ing age at marriage can be seen by reading the data in Table 1 horizontally 
“ for each age at death group. Similarly, the data. on each horizontal line in | 
_ Table 2 hows the decline i in n the birth rate. Iti is necessary to control both 
age at m rriage : and year at marriage if valid conclusions : are to be drawn _ 
7 
concerning the relationship between fertility and length of life vi 
ae Tables 3 and 4 present the number of children per 100 married women of © 
specified age at marriage, year of marriage and age at death. The vacant | 


eels in the upper part of the table result from the fact that the — 


A 


whose records would have been contained there had died before 1 1909, 
earliest | year for which data were compiled. The vacant - cells i in the lower 


BS sci of the table are due to the fact that the women whose records would — a 
ave there were ‘still in | 1928, the last year for r which 
ons 


er of children i increases with i increasing age a ge at t deat 


sis ol data, we would 
“conclude that there was a strong negative association Somes fertilityand 9 


MArrIED 


E oo 


mm: 
| 

By 

Bas 
— 
— 


iy 


. fertility sik lengt! h of life, is accentua ed by failure to control the yea 


Sa 
of while, if the association is negative, it is concealed. 


‘ wa by Table 2 which presents the number of ochre per 100 married E 


conclude that there was a strong association between 
w Per 100 Marriep Women sy YE 
Marriace anp AcE at Deatu ror MARRIED Women 
in AustRALtA, 1914-1928 


Year of marriage 


creasing age atn marriage. The rate at which fertility decreases with 
ing age at marriage can be seen by reading the data in Table 1 —— =f 
for each | age at death group. Similarly, the data on each horizontal line in 


Table 2 hows the decline i in the birth rate. Tt is necessary to } control both 
riage and year at marriage if valid conclusions a are to be « 


‘i 


PER 100 


cnaceraing | the relationship between fertility and | length of 


would have been « contained there had died before 1 1909 9, 
earliest year for which data were compiled. ’ 
‘part of the table are due to the fact that the women whose records would i 
_ have been contained there were still living in 1928, the last ye 


the tabulations were made. 
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of the age-at- marriage groups and for the different years at which marriage — aes ; 
ook place. Unfortunately, due to the way in which the > original data were a 
tabulated, i it is not possible t¢ to compute valid measures of the relationship. 


iy Judging from the regularity of the increase in average number of children 5 
with i increasing age at death, the relationship apparently i is psd strong. 


ds of those who had died prior to 1929 and cons hoc “a 
small proportion of those who will die at a 
ecause of the consistency of the data shown, it 


sions affect the conclusions. = Pi 
“not apparent why the data for women from 184 


deal differ from that for women married subsequently. For these women, 


the beng stn between fertility and length of life is negative rather than 
_ Positive. However, only the records of a few women, all of whom died after 
7°} years of age, a are available and i it is possible t that these may not be repre- e 


: sentative of the ¢ entire group. The data a 
included only | because they differ from the ‘remainder. A large proportion 


f the women married between 1845-1854 1 were immigrants. This was th 


period of settlement of Australia. The population, which numbered 279,000 


: in 1845, had nearly trebled by 1854 and numbered 793;000. It is possible — 


that some selective factor associated d with immigration accoun 


only died after age 45+ 


we s ompare the av era ee: 
To i sins this e c compare the a g 


umber of children of women dying at each age under 45, years with the 


average number of ¢ rang of women who were married at the same age 


e. Such data | are like 


the number. of children borne bi 


date. ng ea in 1901, data showing the number of children of each wom-— 
an dying during the year were published (12). It is thus possible to compare a 
_ the number of children of women dying from 1901-1903 with the nu 
of children of ges alive i in 1900. This procedure’ not 


fi 


| 
women who were married from 1845-1914. Acertain proportionofthewom- 
married prior to 1885 and who died shortly after age 45 had died pri Jeng 
weve 
| 
| 
3539 
a i iz onship of fertility and length of life 
But if there is a positive relationship from 
ata in Tables 3 and 4 show, then Si 
— atm: 
— 
| of a census whic 
Mae of all living women. 
Unfortunately these data are very rare creasi 
is for New South Wales (11). The Cee factor 
— | 


os RELATIONSHIP OF FERTILITY AND LONGEVITY 


the average, they would be from one an a half to. two years older tha 
1900 and d consequently would be expected to ) have borne more childr 


_ Furthermore, it is well known that maternal mortality increases with a 


ncrease in the number of ae born after the second or third birth — 
average si 0 of fam of the wom 


more children on on the average 


Nomen oF Per 100 Woex AT THE Census IN I 
AND Per 100 Marriep Women Dyno From 1901-1903, BY AGE 
jabs MARRIAGE AND AcE At Deatu or Census, New Soutn WALES 


Age at marriage 


Living Dead 


Dead 


ble presents th average number of children for 145, 565 


omen alive ‘at the cer census in 1900 and for 3065 married women | who ded | 
from 1901-1903. With the exception of women whose age at death fell in — 
he same 5- year age group at which they were married, the average number | 


of children 1 borne by the living 1g women was — than the average oneee oie 


GG 
tio o of the ; average number of of women dime at census 


erage number of children of v women who had died, increases with i 


factory, they « do suggest th that the positive association of fertility 
of life observed among women ¢ dying after the end of the childbearing perio 


Iso | exists among \ women dying during the childbearing period brary st: 


The fact that women, whose age at — is in the same akin age group 


s their age at marriage, that is, women who die on the age from twoto — 
arria 


wo and one half years after ma irriage, — borne, o 


d died would be expected to ha 
Living | Dead Living | Dead — 
| 462 | 365 | 352 | 225 | 193 | 77 | 79 | 
7 -39| 617 | | 368 | goo | 202 | 144 | 54 | 
L270 709 | 652 | 544 | 402 | 402 —— 
— 
ae marriage with the exception of women married from 15-19 
thi up of women, the average size of family was smaller for the 
4 


may Y edu largely to high 1 rate te of m ernal mort 


cf well known that maternal mortality is considerably higher among women - 
_ the first birth than at the second or third birth. In a sense then, o oneof 


the: reasons why women die shortly after marriage is childbirth. It is not _ 

a “ possible to determine whether or not this is sufficient to } account for the ; 

. difference i in size of f family but it. at Ie least is a neues explanation. 

OF Women at THE Census IN 1900 AND THE 


(OF Women DyIno 1901-1903 BY AGE AT 


i Dead ivi 


3 
TABLE 8 PERCENTAGE TH. THAT THE ial: OF ARRIED YV 


THE Census IN 1900 IS OF TH 


‘ 

coeffic’ 


Sum 


t would thi at women who | have 

gle women or marriec 


tha the — life of single women is less than that of married wom 


| toen 
| ‘Sas 
tic 
| census | Living | Dead 
tion, 
i 6466 | 221 | 9,429 8397 | 142 | 2343 | 32 an ave 
— 
If there is a positive assoc rne children should | 


OF F FERTILITY AND LONGEVITY 


to enable them to live t to an n advanced age are just those who are emer ial 


to bear a ‘relatively large number of children. Two Processes of selec- ue 


‘tions may be at work. Only the more healthy women may b be selecte 
at ; iage which would, in part at least, explain the fact that married women 
have a greater life | expectancy than single women. Then, if the less ae 
: of the married women either restrict the number of children or die in dispro- 
_ portionate 1 numbers during childbirth because they are less healthy, whereas 
- the more healthy married women neither restrict their families to th 


extent nor die So 30 frequently it in childbirth, the w women to advan 


ubstantial evidence which supports it. 
If this « explanation i is even partially true, e, the positive antiitns betw 


& fertility and length of of life would be : expected | to become less e1 evident : 
‘conti rol became universal throughout the population. If there i is ana 


a tion, , it should ‘be most evident when all women are bearing | as pa 
children as is physiologically possible. Actually, the average number 
offspring of the most fertile women in this study was slightly less than 9. 


‘This undoubtedly i is less than one half the possible n since it is. 


it does mean that an appreciable proportion of the women had 

borne’ 7 ‘to 20 children Although the data for women who were 


| married ieetnd 1900 and who will die at advanced ages is not yet available, 
oe: the evidence i in Table 3 indicates that the average number of children for = 


_ Summary. ‘The fact that married women dying at an advanced age have 
2 ‘the more children, on the average, than married women dyi ing at —— 
ages, has been pointed out by many 1 investigators. Sor 
+ this t to mean that there i isa positive association between fertility and Hength 


f life while | e others have stated that i it was the resuit of a a 1 declining birth 
ate. arisen 1 because sc some e of the fac’ 


cerning the number of children, age at marriage, age at 


ear of marriage of a considerable number of married ‘women 
Such data are « available i in 1 the published vital statistics for Australia and — 
re analyzed 195,000 women dying from 1909 to 1928. With the 


exception of w n en married from 1845 to average number of 


‘This raises the whole issue of whether women live long because they 
ee data do suggest that the association may be less strong among the m« ae ete 
recently married women, this cannot be established since valid regress 
coefficients cannot be computed from the data in their present form. a 
ga 


This was ‘true f for al ages at marriage { from 15 to 39. The data a for 


"women married from 1 1845, to 1854 sh 4 showed a a negative 


e results may nave 


is not possible from these data t to whether women live 


oe - because they have large families or whether they have large families because a 


aa live longer. However, as the average size of family decreases, it seems _ 
reasonable to expect that the association | will become less e evident. 


are 
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in | contradistinction to social evolution, i is th 

process on which Kamal Atatiirk and | his colleagues have relied in 
AS 


> the building of the new Turkey. This paper will examine the devel- 
opments which most may be classified as (including cultural) 


succession of events. ‘First we will ‘define ‘the Turkish idea of 
revolution, then’ delineate the principal social changes of the past fifteen 
rears, and finally, indicate the ‘success and Tag observable in estimating 
The principle of revolutionism' is expressed in 


Party (the one party) i in the following terms: 


gradual, evolutionary steps of development. The Party holds it essential to nie a 
- faithful to the principles born of revolutions which our nation has made with great ia 
and | to defend these principles which been elaborated? 


Receb ‘Peker, the ‘Secretary-General of the Party) was emphatic on this 
point, both in his. address to the 1936 Party Congress and his series of = 
lectures to students at the Unive - 


_ only on the ‘necessity for youthfully energetic and concerted ac action but ~~ ; 


‘for avoiding t the wastes of laissez-faire individualism, the class struggle, and 
‘ the “ “agony of liberalism” associated therewith. President Atatiirk similarly ay 
had in mind a European school | of thought when he said, “The road we 
have followed, as has been | seen, is a system other than ‘liberalism.’ "One 
er sample utterance of this philosophy may suffice. In his last a 


ress to an opening session of the Grand National Assembly, 


Our great motive is to raise our national life to the highest level of civilization and 
It is the dynamic ideal of the great Turkish nation which has accomplished : i. 
T 


fundamental revolution not only i her i titutions but also i in her i ideas 


synonyms inkuldp devrim, which the Turks use sad their pace- are trans. 
lated literally either as “revolution” or as “reformation.” Although the predominance of con 


employed i in this paper because our attention is focused on the relation of fiat to —. 
H. P. Genel Sekreteri 


Ayn Tarihi, March, 1936, 24. 


OF SOCIAL CHANGE IN 
_ 
| 
— 
structive Over destructive elements makes the latter rendering more descriptive, the former 


t ideal within the ies time we are 2 obliga’ to make thought and action go 
at the « double-quick. The success of - enterprise can be obtained only b b labor in 


“Say 


one review the history of Turkey f for past twenty years, il be 

ie a by the i impression that the c course of events has corresponded to the - 
Pree pattern of social movements, as expounded by Davis and Abel* more “cea 


0 “master -symptoms’ 


ushered i in same may be made. 

The chief differences between the Ottoman constitutional period and the 

era es the epublic are that the latter benefits from remarkable leadership, . 

as learned from hve mistakes of i its s predecessors, and enjoys a a national — ae 


43 


‘ing the civic and cultural life to European s standards. Abdiilhamid II toler. 


ated for but fourteen months the constitution and parliament secured d by 


oe Mithad Pasa in 1876. The restoration of the Constitution and seating of 
oe in 1908 did not much affect the life of the people, but om 
better at wrangling 


arked 


“pation o on of residents i in | cosmopolitan cities, and the educative and chastening 
experiences of literati struggling to be reformers. 


yt culture, like that of the Byzantines before i it, was characterized 
_ by the centrality and totality. of the state. . All other institutions w were * 


dwarfed i in development, or nonexistent. Most authority w was feudalistically 
ministered. The ‘masses, although they enjoyed a sort of p primary group 
emocracy in their villages, “exploited. Their responsibilities to the 
_ state were for long periods of military service and excessive taxes, in return 


which received not even rudimentary security. Their position was 


y encoura 


ut alee of the Eas “ing cluding life 


5 Ankara (newspaper), November 4, 
_® Jerome Davis, Contemporary Social Movements, New York, 19 
ern of a Successful Social Movement,” Amer. Sociol. Rev., June 1937, 

a Lyford | P. qn tg Natural History of Revolution, Chicago, 192 Paes 
hiladelphia, 1925. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
— 
— by islam b 
— 


a vigorous folk, with a large capacity for Kj 
olent landlords and. 
d ing new and very little 


- Tosucha culture p pattern ¢ came revolution under the e leadership of — : 
Atatiirk and his colleagues. Is it any wonder that only the urg 
om match strides with the West but also the exigencies of the milieu produced i s, 
these emphases? Leaders and led were accustomed to state responsibility se 


fo wot action, so there was legislation for all large-scale changes. T he roi : 


nothing 


the ans sequence « of the 1 most im 


be Considering first t the steps V which must | be classified as general, it is note- Re : 
months of the Republican rested on years 


under the Hamidian constitution and the Constitutional Act adopted by 
The ab they established their provisional government 


t midnight instead of sunrise met with more opposition ts it u 
of However, the p’ous who carried watches 


the state could its schools to a point that the 
- fair as well as consistent with laique and nationalistic policies. 
The metric system of weights: and measures was enacted i in the eigh 


r to become effective i in 1 the tenth, but : a twelve months’ postponement - 


was necessitated by the failure. of tradesmen to supply themselves with 


new counterweights, liquid measures, and meter sticks. Change in the units 
of exchange came eight years later than those of time because it affected « 
of of the populace, and that more intimately. W hereas most 


instead of 
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which the early Ottomans inherited by conquest. At the same time, the 
— 
Sa = to get beyond debate to concerte action, and t © lethargy of t ee ie a 
could be overcc hing a doctrine and practicing 

| 
—— 

4 adoption of the international calendar was popular with usiness 

requirement that all children of Turkish nationality receive their | 

i 

— 

© were involved in the forced ado tion of the metric system. Not until the me 

bargaining. The change is being made gradually, beginning 


Tasue x. Inrriation or Steps 


Procl | Kalifate abolished | 
_ public = = | Gov’t_ ministries of 
Friday made weekly 
Military service re- | Schools transferred 
duced = | from Miislim to 
Constitution adopted| statecontrol 


Tithe tax abolished | 
Abolition of monastic | 


First statue unveiled | 


. 
«|. Religious clauses i 


Constitution delete 


Primary instruction 
Festricted to pub- 
lic schools 
Revolutionism plank | 
_ adopted by Party | 


4S), 
cclesiastical gar elect 


First year 


Crescent nurs-— 


ing school 


% 


s employed for convenience in 


** Nothing was done in 


— 
ton 
faith 


because 


necessitated and unmistakable separation of 
‘from ecclesiastical functions. -Abdiilmecid, who had been appointed Kalif 


“upon the « abolition of the > Sultanate, failed as 2 “spiritual” ruler, attempting oe é 


to use his office for non-ecclesiastical functions. After conferences brought ae 


greement among cabinet members on several principles, one of which ‘aa a 
cognized “‘that it is indispensable in order to secure the revival o f the bes 
lamic Faith, to disengage it from the condition of being a political i instru- = 


he 


a. Assembly a adopted a a law, drafted by o one of its s members ¥ Ww 7 a oes 
ecclesiastic, abolishing the Kalifate. The abrogation o of the r religious minis- 


tries (Evkaf and Seriat) and courts was consistent action. The transfer of | 
a the school system from ‘ “church” ' to state control was made as much i in the 5 : 
> These step 


prestige of the new government. of these 


ssert t that m mere e social evolution 
f change i in n many decades. 
, the former identification of “church” with state 


Even before nationalism became the | passion, 
faith, of many, common folk frequently would s say “I am a Turk” in — 
_ text clearly meaning “I am a Miislim.” Inteliigent Turks are sharply and ME 


rather evenly divided in their replies to questions whether the average 
Turk i is a “good” ’ Miislim. Those who deny that he is declare that islam 


s only a gloss on superstitious, shamanistic, and animistic beliefs. ‘Practi- 


all the has failed to itself to the new ‘status with only 


_ The B ktasi derviges have played a “peculiar ore in he — 
tic) order the membership of which observes t the 


igion and the secret rites. Dr. John | 
mal, Speech, 68 


a restric ment of state fiat because of 
tical identity of “church” an er and social philosopher who died in 1 
— 
— 
: 
ableto — 
bigs 
= 
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:: laying foundations for the Present returkification movement by th ‘their em- 4 
on pure T urkish speech, and attempt to build and practice a 


were reudaeed during the third | year | r of ‘the Republic, and thei ir r places. of 


‘congregation | closed. At that time, onfor ty seer ed n then 


‘the new cultura 
‘The: ripeness for change, or pos the | weakness of personal ‘religion, 
ged from the history of statue unveilings. The first : statue of 
ahs 1ybody) was dedicated in Istanbul during the third year 


Not sail a ‘year later were the first statues set up in Ankara, where 1 the | 


mood \ was Western, another two or three years passing z before they appeared 


elsewhere in Anatolia. idolatry i ‘is involved; the point is that t faithful 


Miislims still observe the Semetic prohibition against making images 
God created things. Even today, the plans for the architectural devel 7 


ment of villages make monoliths to the Unknown ets oe 


points in the service. he faithful still could carry special headgear t 
worship. Western attire was supposed | to accompany Weste ern th 


The final | step it in the s secularization of the state was s taken i in ai fifth y year 


by the deletion from the ‘Constitution 0 of the provision ¢ that ‘ ' ‘the religion of 


A. 99 


the Turkish state is Islam” (Art. 2). Correlative amendments adopted at 


he 


the sa same time relieved the state of responsibility for enforcing the Seriat 
slamic vine and specified that oaths henceforth be taken on 


4 stronger t 
national nor r the internal political situation. They were legal changes con-— 


2 formable with the cultural pattern as it had been shaped by recent 
‘ments in the attitudes of the leadership class. ; 
—— decade passed after the “hat law” and the dedication of the first statue. 
before new legislation was enforced affecting the religio-cultural patterns 
the the nonuse ¢ of family r names caused 


ntacts, not until 1934 did | even 

extensions of ‘the registration v2 


ment. During the period of name two other laws touched 


the sensibilities of the pious. Priests in both Islamic and non-Islamic i ins 


tutions were restrained from wearing ecclesiastical garb except i in mosques — 


4 


and churches. Roman Catholic and Greek Orthodox functionaries ; are re- i 


t as offended as hocas and imams. . The other ; 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| sont 
| 
| | 
| 
igious than promodernization thes 
eer 
— 
ee 
and 
| 
| 
eithe 
— 1936, 
| 
onth 


of Friday. This facilitated the conduct of and gave 
number of industrial workers a more restful weekend, while the faithful, — ; 


already ‘only a handful, continued to make their Principal religious 


only are admitted to ‘the Red Crescent Training School, the. 


only, official institution conducting ‘such education. ‘Similarly, non- 
men of equal academic | status invariably “fail” in n examinations leading to a 
commissions in the course of their required military , 

modation situations are understandable in the 


reas 


n to this « end storm off 


the s same ne result. without, incident. ‘Women en were granted suffrage | later, i in 


steps. I Int 1930, the ‘seventh year, they first went to the polls i in munici-- 
: = elections, having no. vote in the national elections of the following year, 
gee and participating first in the general elections of 1935. In the Grand Na- 
; an tional Assembly which they then helped elect, 17 of the 399 seats were filled. 
by heir si sters - Th are > also everal -wome ill ge and city” 


their faces or their activities. A few, , especially i in the m more cosmopol 


tan cities, doffed their veils years before oe es were exchanged for hats. 
on the streets 


‘As late. as 1931, , veiled women w were uncommon in demir, 


which i is second d only | to Istanbul i in size e and een composition. . By : 
1936, one might go about amir for a a week without seeing a a single v woman 


AY 


with her face covered. Th some ne of the i interior towns and provinces, » local _ a 


: of style. V Where there has been 1 legislation, the e pressure s¢ seems to have 
| 
in favor of the | women. Six j years ago, when n my studer 


a veiled woman in the: street they , would remark, “Ah, she mus 


ful, and/or have a jealous husband!” 


annie statistics give us a par 


"were not needed. The vast majority aie had cast of | the veil a as out 


4 of the law, but there is a certain degree of cu 
— as tarded as m 
rs. brothers. and husbands as o the women 
conservatism of the fathers, d divorce ri — 
special legislatio ons in one A 
| 
lal index of the changes. Whereas twice ¥ 
ats 


rate for women has increased veightfold while that formen 
_ is only a little over three times larger. A doubling of the total primary school 4 
~ population includes a quadrupling in in the number of girls. While j junior high 
= schools enroll eight 1 times as many students, s, the i increase e of girls i is only : six 7 
4 fold; for senior high schools the comparable figures a are about nine for - | 
and four for girls. At the university level, there are four times as many 
‘women in a total two and one half times the 1923 number. The disparity 
is markedly greater i in the regions | more remote from the coast cities and the 
Some of the in attitudes doubtless is offset by vocational 


are to enjoy e edecation, increasing opportunities for intellec-_ 
companionship with ‘men, and participation in community affairs 
oe Tenseness i is giving way to relaxation, and lines of frustration and — 
smiles. These, like the veil, are symbols, but 
eat oa _ The state has not forced women to leave the co 
- circumscribed home life, and the anonymity of the veil, ek t 


that they bi given opportunity to make their own 1 escape men. 
?p art tially prepared fc for the change. ( Of ease it is a ‘matter of at | least ¢ a gen ; 
erat tion 


CESS; 
it involves interaction patterns, is a social process 
= se but little of the of groups 


Pe 


abet 


s pa Arabic letters which | had been employed cen- 
turies. Children c can now acquire it ina ‘semester as much facility i in reading | 


and ¥ ind writing as as their elders ¢ achieved i in ‘three years, and require - only five 


a anne to the reform were not any élite anxious to maintain .- 

_monopoly on “book arnin’” but the e clergy and other pious persons who 
te regarded the typogra aphy of the Kuran a as sacred - The: reform, however, w 
t 


not ‘The sole aim wa pre t ins 


all printing has been the new cheracters, and by 
the new medium. 


OLOGICAL REVIEW 
| 
| Hil 
— 
itm 
| — 
Po 
— 
by the examples of Attaturkand his colleagues 
| | 
| implicit in its use in official | 
‘Spl 


rculation actually fell. off sharply in in 1929 | because 
. much of a chore for those who v were proficient i in 1 the ‘old. As recently ; “a 
1936, the circulation of daily p papers was no larger than i in 1 1928, - At Teast — 
part of the explanation is that reading i is so much in the 1 nature of habit. 


; ‘ The depression also is a factor, there being more readers per « copy ofa any 


aa! for pleasure in in n old books. 


were of Arabic and Pasion origin. aly in the tenth y year ar of the epi, 


we 


7 


songs, and the ‘speech of isolated communities were the 

"sources of substitute terms. Nearly 17 5,000 suggestions were reported to the ee 

central committee within three years. ‘Pure Turkish was the language of 
the Fourth Congress. of the People’s s Party, held during 1 the twelfth — ‘ 


the majority of the teading will be composed of the n now 
‘rising generation which is receiving its schooling i in the approved medium. a 


Although children | spend much time at play and i in the home, the e language 


of the classroom i is more influential t than | that of the playground and hot 
pe because of the role played by the school i in the nationalistically co con 


doctrine w was announced, the  Sun-Language (Gines-Dil) 


B ed on ‘the monoge enetic « conce t t of call human ori ins, 4 it asserts that — ie 
awe 


caving to do with fire, The which 


rig ine d Langues, Pa 


ely associated with the nationalistic 
self-conscious, was the program to returkify the vernacular. More 
newspaper pu licity and hundreds of local committees throughout t 
— 
nothing Dut pure Lurkish words. Even the Dest educated persons had 
sf a look up several words per paragraph in their glossaries. No comment is os. at a 
necessary on the portion of any populace which may be expected 
struggle through the daily news only by constant reference toadictionary. C2 
Publishers were relieved when reformers admitted the pace had been too 
4 ast, and agreed to let the reform be accomplished less precipitately 
Fee 
— 
— 
Hilaire de Barenton, L’ 932, 1933- : 4 = 


to roots in an 
ave failed. There is a h aang link genes the natural sc unds and 


he 


syllables which 1 are both Turkic. and related to the ideas presented. a 
tech 


Greater t than: the pleasure of finding hundreds of forgotten terms in their id 
n language to. substitute for Arabic and Persian’ words was the 


‘into primitive T urkish supplies ‘ther missing g link by tsd discovery 


pride. The doctrine has no not robbed pure e Turkish movement of its incen- 
tive, the - older movement being promoted for its practical advantages i in 
facilitating not literacy | but also efficiency in the ernacular. This. 


ce proves ; that propaganda w was not its only motive. s ai 


_ The People’s Party Congress meeting in the frarth year of the sReeebic : 
wa was concerned with four main principles, 


populism, and laicism. Nott ‘until the ne next congress, four years la er,did it 
add the fifth and sixth planks to its platform: étatism, and revolutionis 


The last was made ai an avowed policy, as welll as the pr practice se of 


th 


a 


Bee behavior. However, the chief difference between the two parties, ee 
pro and con of ‘tugged individualism and laissez-faire practice, was 


signalized by the] People’s Party’s s continuing its emphasis on revolut 
a ian The other reason lay in the perception t 
of progress requ eff “a 
progress positive efforts. 


‘ Tis 

_ that borrowing and diffusion alone do not account for the rapid changes in 


culture, so in this category, too, the revolution must be — 


Lee 


to which the state has oe able to > control social and cultural chang -) 
car Be: The éatist element in the Kamilist program is not discussed i in this paper because its 


o largely e economic, the pons a der of events determined byf pepe 


authori 


tt. 
|) the se 
| 
| 
| 
| | People’s Party, the én clement which misi 
of disaffected persons ir for counterrevolutionary activity. So t Ag: 
| | Secreta 


v 


pay $1.00 for each copy of Volume I, No. 1 Please ‘send copies ad 
the secretary. They s should, of course, be in good condi 
“The Executive Committee wishes that a second of all Proceodings b dded 

to the permanent collection of the Society. Since the following volumes are now out- % < 
‘of-print (V: olumes 2, 35 45. 5, 6 6,759) II, 13, 14, , and 18), the Committee urges mem- 
: ae who have copies or know of any that may be obtained for the Society to corre sue 


f —— re whe to report that the financial condition of the Society is in excellent shape and | 


‘€ er that i it has a good surplus over all its obligations. This has been due to the devoted service of _ 
Bi vy the secretary- treasurer, the excellent work of the editors, and the campaign of the Member 

ry an the end of 1 1934, ia Society had an eneeiiteia deficit of $2,121 -73. In 1935, this was 


met by selling oe" of Certificates of Indebtedness to the members and hs using the 


of in after deducting all. of $508. 26. The accounts of show : an 

_ operating profit of $1,336. 74, the Life Membership Fund has been reinvested and $210.00 paid _ 

on the Certificates of Indebtedness, and there is an increase of $298.00 in Inventory, 
Against the Cash on Hand, December 14, 1938, of $3,782.68, there is chargeable $2,000.36 ee 


© Income Received in Advance, Dues to Other Journals, and Accounts Payable, leaving Net 2 


good showing was due to the fact that expenses were the budget 

4 $572. 65 and to a profit of | around $350.00 from the October 1937 number of The Review. _ Wie 


Two and ten dollars was on of Indebtedness, leaving a 
‘tom to be paid of $700.00. Your Committee recommends that half of this amount be | re- 
funded in 1939 and the remainder in 1940, and has budgeted Spe ae 
The Committee felt that the Society was not warranted in employing a certified public a 
accountant to : audit the treasurer’s accounts, and, upon recommendation of the Secretary, ages 
authorized the employment of Mr. Paul Webb, “of Pittsburgh, an experienced accountan Bi 
_ well recommended by responsible persons in Pittsburgh. 
The committee felt the necessity of segregating the costs of The Review from those of the 
Secretary- Treasurer, and recommended separate accounts, as shown in the Treasurer’s report. 
_This makes it possible to show the exact cost of The Review and reveals that i rit is able to ne 
te on the allowance for subscriptions voted by the Society, $= 
Last year the Secretary recommended that membership dues be reduced, but the eae 


Committee felt it unwise at that time. It now seems possible to reduce the dues and it would — 


»bviously enable the Society to increase its membership. Your Committee therefore 1 recom-— 
_mends that the dues for members be reduced to $5.00 beginning with the year 1940 and for 
—— members to $3.00 for 1939, and that Article 1, Sections 2 and 4 of the By-Laws be RN 
_ amended to this end. It also recommends that The Review w be apportioned $4. 00, ak the dues of a 
3 members and $2.5 of f the d dues 


4 
— 


The present requite 
or services | of its Secretary- Poitene ne In 1934 and 1935 there was expended around $1,725.00 
a for clerical services and $500.00 honorarium for the Secretary, or a total of $2,225.00. The past ae 
# year, all clerical services have cost $1 5075.00. It seems obvious that the Society should furnish 
the secretary-treasurer and editors with more clerical help and the budget proposes an increase 


ae 


- modest honorarium of $300.00 foe the coming year, with the hope that this may be i 
if the financial condition of the Society continues as satisfactory as at present. __ 

Pro Based upon these recommendations, your Committee submits the following yudget for 
1939 and recommends its approval. The budget will necessitate drawing upon the surplus — 
oe for $460.00, but in two years the Certificates of Indebtedness will have ioe retired and the = a 
a budget will then be balanced. The surplus is now sufficient to refund all the Certificates of - a 

4 Indebtedness if the Society wishes to do so, but it is thought safer to keep a good working» 


We recommend that §0.00 for publicity in be and $50. 00 


a provision is made in the Constitution or By-Laws of the Society for a Finance atten 
i and that its duties are defined only by custom. We recommend that the Finance Committee 
be called the Budget and Investment Committee, to indicate its duties more precisely. t a 
eae Committee has examined the Financial Statements submitted by the Treasurer, 4 
icate of sppeevel of the auditor, and the bank _— and finds them correct. ie we 


STATEM NT ‘FOR 1938, AND Proposep BupcEt FOR 1939 
dget Account | 


Manu 


$2,453. 


Treasurer's 8 Account: 
Assistant Honorarium. . . 
Telegraph, & Express 


ry 
| 
| 
— 
| | 
— 


RTS AND EDING 


Charges. ... 

Auditor Expense 
Manual of Abstracts 

Refund to Life Membershi: 


Miscellaneous Expense. . 


Certificates of Indebtedness... . 
‘Depreciation of Off. Furn. & Fix............ | 
Proceedings Purchased......... 


Review Account: 
Editor and Book Review 
Clerical Aid. . 
Incidentals. 


ia 


Clerical Aid... .... 

Postage, etc........ 
Travel, Editor. . 
International Index. . 
Discounts Allowed. .. 


Me 
In its activities 


embership has pursued with improv 
esults a somewhat different policy than that of last year. According to records furnished by 
the Secretary of the Society, Harold A. Phelps, 96 new members have been added as of 
Dec efforts 


y were distributed as follow 


Indiana... 


: 


Maryland..... 
Massachu 


ib. 


Seven new members for 1939 should be added, one each from Illinois, New Jersey, Pennsyl- ; 
: Be. Virginia and China, and two from Wisconsin, making the grand totalof96. = 
_ In conducting its campaign this year, members of the Committee were each assigned sev- _ 
onl states as their responsibility, and were requested to select a state chairman for each of _ 
these states. This state chairman was to select a state committee. A directory of sociologists _ 
a in the state was to be Prepared and checked 1 against the ‘membership list of the he Society for ‘the 


a weer tyy broadside for the campaign prepared by President F. H. Hankins of the Society. 
ee theory, the campaign should have reached ¢ every state in the nation. In practice, it i 


While the results of the present year’s work are don times as creditable of 


they still are far from impressive. However, such achievements from so imperfectly developed 
x a campaign would seem to be convincing that there is a large, unreac 

ship. . The question is as to the best procedure to be used in enrolling it. 

ae In the opinion of your Committee, unless it is to have a budget, facilities, 1 

sponsibility of its own to handle the campaign—and with the present resources of the Society 

_ that scarcely seems feasible or desirable—the responsibility for campaigning should lodge with 
a the Secretary of the Society, who perhaps should operate through state committees on mem- 
ea bership. If a Committee on Membership is to be retained, the chairman of it should be the 


_ Truly, “the fields are white unto the harvest,” but the laborers are dos poorly a : 
and with limited resources. A centralized, carefully planned, and efficiently conducted cam- x 


Be paign for membership continued over a period of the next few years will, it is believed, be — 


_ productive of the addition of several hundred new members to the rolls of the Society. It is 


2 ee even conceivable that the membership can be increased to 2000—a Peet somewhat compa- 


Se mittee recommends that the present Committee be discontinued, and if the Society stihders 
eS it advisable, a new advisory Committee on Membership be constituted which would be in 
position to meet with _— Secretary of the Society several times during the next i, and con ye 
_E. W. Grecory, | ju ‘Jesse F. STEINER 
E. LuMLey 
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OF 


earch to prepare the program for the Division of Social Research for the Annual Meetings 
te conduct the Annual Census of Current Research Projects. = - 

JA program of four papers was arranged for Friday afternoon, December 3 


connection with the Census of Research (Amer. Social Reo., Aug. 1938, 553 


one, to inform the chairmen of the sections of the Society as to projects which might be a 
_ suitable for papers at the annual meetings of the Society and two, for enabling persons inter- i: 
_ ested in various lines of sociological research to become ii informed as to poets which are mans 2 
conducted by other i investigators in their fields, 


z 


4 te a The response to the inquiries that were sent out were very adiibiinae: A total of sas were te 
~The original returns were classified and sent to the the appropriate 
and divisions and to the president of the Rural oe ane This was done over two a 


= 


RE OMMENDATIONS OF THE Com 


members of the Society the meetings. hay may be obtai 
‘The Committee feels the Society can greatly i 


That on ‘and | that the President be 
zation to perfect details of organization with respect to relati tions s with i ain and specialized 
and to professional qualifications for membership. 


of the ug as a means of guidance to the in Preparation yn of such 
amendments to the Constitution and By-Laws as may be necessary, 
_ 3. That the American Sociological Society approve in principle the extension of affiliatio 
to specialized scientific societies within or closely related to the field of sociology which desire 
to meet annually or usually in conjunction with the Society, and that the Committee on 
Organization, as provided for in Recommendation 1, be instructed to work out details in con- 
sultation with officers of specialized societies, to submit the plan of affiliation to an informal — 


Poll of the: voting members of the Society in ‘such form as to a means 


_ 4» That the American Sociological Society approve in principle oa toilette of m 
., bership on a professional basis into two main classes, Active Members and Associates, retain- 
ie ing such other forms of membership now provided as may seem desirable, and that the | 
- Committee on Organization, as provided for in Recommendation 1, devise membership 
qualifications and powers, the amount of annual dues, and other matters related thereto, and — 


uch manner as best serves the purpose of obtaining ¢ the view of the voting members of of th 


te 
: 
resident of the Society, the Committee f th It prepared — 
quaiifications for mer Executive Committee for tran 
the following recommendations to the Exe 2 
— 
— 
— 
. 
. Ba 


the Committee in in preparation amendments to the By-Laws as 
a That the Executive Committee be authorized to place at the disposal of the dbiliies a 
on Organization sufficient funds, not exceeding $150.00, for it or its work, and such other funds a 
be obtained for the work of this Committee. 
C. N. Reynoips 
lll 


_were sent to the different members naling them as representatives of their respective societies 
to prepare a statement concerning the problem of working out a satisfactory relationship be- | 
tween the national organization and the regional groups. Since the replies were somewhat 
j hes _ incomplete, addi ional letters were sent to the members of the executive committee of the 
ee Mid-West Sociological Society asking for an expression of opinion concerning possible policies 
or arrangements. The results are herewith summarized: 
a6 First, the opinion prevails that the chapter membership fee of $10 which the regional 
ocieties are expected to pay an nnually to the national organization should be eliminated. In- 
a stead, regional contributions to the national society should be proportional to membership in 
ee the local associations. Such a plan, it is said, would tend to equalize the financial a - 
ee _ Second, there is general agreement that the regional organizations should be ward 
representation on the executive committee of the American Sociological ee 
ee: Third, some replies were to the effect that the national society has tended to assume the Be, : 
- “character of a northeastern organization, that it has failed to diffuse its privileges and op- es 
"portunities for professional participation in the affairs of the fraternity, a nd that it will alienate 
_ aconsiderable part of the membership unless the annual meetings are held farther west. They _ 
a point out that while it may be necessary to keep reasonably close to the center of population, — = 
___ it is reasonable to expect that meetings be held as far west of that center aseastofit. == 
- By Fourth, in the matter of separating the membership in the national society from subscrip- 


_ ship and subscription would probably i increase the number of subscribers without 7 ae ; es 

a the number of members, provided the price of subscription v would not be more than = a 
_ dollars a year. In opposition to this point of view is the suggestion that regional societies be a 
3 Bee on an affiliate basis, with fees, corresponding to those now in effect for the national - 


expectfly 


The following members were present: H, A. Phelps, Secretary of the 

44 Society; Paul F. Cressey, Eastern Sociological Society; J. E. Cutler, Ohio Valley Sociological 
4 Society; A. J. Kress, District of Columbia Sociological Society; Paul Landis and H. B. Wool- Bas 

ston, , Pacific Society; J. K. Sociological Societys N. P. Gist 


. 
| 
| | 
| || 
fall — requested me as a member of the Committee of Presidents tv 
a a, Sociological Societies to communicate with the other members of the 
relative to the question of a regional-national arrangement and to prepare a report to be th 
| 
— 
| 
| 
| 
— 
7 
— 


with the 

Secretaries of the various societies concerning the of such societies to the 
ec _ After some discussion, it was unanimously agreed to recommend to the national Society: 4 

1. That Chapter membership. 

2. That the Executive Committee of the ont Society vary the place of meeting in 
=~ that the annual sessions may be more available to the sociologists of the Western, 


That the editor of The Review receive papers s delivered at the meetings of ‘regional — 
societies on the same basis as other papers for 


Report oF ‘THE 1£ REPR ESENTATIVE 1 To THE AMERICAN LipRary 


s of cance both to socio logists and ii rarians 

wo sorts: activities of librarians during 1938 in the field of sociology or — to it, and 

_ possible cooperative activities between sociologists and librarians. The principal activities of — 
the American Library Association during the present year which are of interest to special 
_ groups of the American Sociological Society membership were the following: first, extensive 

; attention was given to library services for the rural community, evidenced by a program of the _ 

aan sa ~ Convention of the Association devoted to rural library needs, and by a special address on rural 

; i service at a general session of the Convention; second, a series of reports was read be- 
fore the County and Regional Libraries Section on contributions of the Federal government 

to county and regional library units through the Works Progress Administration, Tennessee 


_ relationship between radio broadcasting and libraries, two papers being delivered on this 


subject at general sessions of the Convention; fourth, criminologists will find some valuable iy 
_ Suggestions in the review of a program on prison libraries presented by the Institution Li- 


units with to expensive serial and collections in a few fields of 
Be. The advantages of such a plan suggest that the furthering of cooperation among libraries with — ! 
a collections in the field of sociology should in the future be one of the —_— duties of ani 


a Society’ s representatives to the American Library A Association. — roses 


Report OF Devecare 1 TO THE AMERICAN Documentation InstiITUTE 


‘The following letter was written to the secretary by Mr. Manny on February II, 1938: ae 


ie “I attended the recent meeting of the American Documentation Institute on January 27, 
ae representing the American Sociological Society. At the request of those present at the Nall 
a committee was appointed to prepare a statement concerning the work of the Documentation an 
Institute which might be included in the publications of the cooperating scientific societies. ie 
Such a statement has been prepared by this committee, and I am enclosing a copy of it es 
such disposition as you may desire. It seems to me that such an announcement might well be 
made in a forthcoming copy of The Review. You might also be interested in knowing that the 
Beene ee for ‘reading’ microfilms will be available by March 15 at a cost of seventy-five dol- ; 
rs f.o.b. Ann Arbor, Michigan. Orders for the machines should be placed through the 
4 pea Documentation Institute, under whose direction and to whose specifications the 


—— 
| 
| 
| Authority and other government agencies; third, special interest was shown in the 
A certain amount of interest exists in this Society in the encouragement of various uni- 
versity libraries throughout the country to work out an arrangement whereby unnecessary 
duplication in sociological collections can be reduced. This sort of plan has been advocated by 
4 to research students to secure material, available otherwise only at considerable time and Pais a3 
‘expense, at remarkably low cost, and as the Bibliofilm Service expands, a considerable number ie 


SoclETIES AND THE SOCIAL Sctence RESEARCH CounciL 
ae These reports are quite lengthy and so have not been printed. However, the Seinen of 


Bee the Society has a limited n mber of copies and will send them to interested members while. 


REPORT ConceRNine THE INTERNATIONAL 


correspondent of the American Sociological to the Sociological 
_ Federation I herewith present a report and recommendations as follows: ee ae 
The Fourteenth International Sociological Congress is announced to be held in Bucharest oa 
Tuesday, Aygust 29 to Saturday, September 2, 1939 inclusive. =» 
a _ Asa member gociety of the Federation, the American Sociological Societ 
officially represented by five at the 


Attention has been called to the fact that the Milbank Fund sig some other Foundations 
financed a number of men to attend the In ernational Seapets Congress at Paris i in 1937 
_In view of this precedent itis recommended 

2. That the President of the Society be requested to inquire into the possibility of sec 
a aid from one or more of the Foundations toward the expenses of delegates attending the — : 
Congress at Bucharest in 1939, and that he be authorized to make arrangements for i : 
oe is and apportioning such a grant, if it is available, subject to the approval of the executive com. 


rs. remaining items of this re report have been p published in n the Decem er 1938 i issue of i. 


BAT 
REPORT OF THE Press RELations 


= 


__ Work of this sort has been carried on for many years in a systematic fashion in i 
* the physical science societies. Such efforts have aided materially in developing popular impres- ies oe , 
sions of physical scientists and of their activities and accomplishments that are professionally | fake y 
Social scientists, and especially sociologists, have been slow to the physical scien- 
tists in this respect. The reasons for this—and weighty reasons they are—are readily discern- ee ta 
. After all, the subject matter and theories of social scientists are more controversial, less 
s interpreted i in a professionally desirable fashion, and more readily distorted by prejudice 
_ and emotion, than are the subject matters and theories of the physicists, Gate, and 
On the other hand, Bye the theories of emilee scientists to gain wide acceptance, they must ee 
finally reach the columns of popular periodicals, the speeches of popular leaders, and the dis- 
2 cussions of Everyman. Or, if you will, since we are so fortunate as to live in a democracy, and 
since many of us draw our r salaries from governmental units, our facts and theories are subject — 
_ to popular scru ry are ready for such scrutiny or not. In fact, to a large degree, the 
future of our science and of our profeecion depends the sort 


for the use of research workers. On a larg ite advantages over either of these.” stered 
i 
ventig 
| 
papers 
point, 
tinuing 
= 


4 OFFIC 


‘the % sociologist and the sort of institution 


Relations were, th 
What i is the present personality-stereotype of the sociologist? What is the present institution- 

"stereotype of sociology? To what modifications in these stereotypes can we contribute? What | 
‘stereotypes would we regard as both possible and professionally constructive? = 
_ The answers to the first two questions were furnished by a randomly selected group of 
_ newspaper reporters, editors, popular spokesmen, and men. in-the-street. To be quite candid, 

our composite personality—as i it has been stereotyped—needs overhauling. It and the soci- a 


have not ‘kept with the growth our Science and since the 


a is the “oot ate work we have done and are deine i in connection with the present con- ice 
It includes primarily, of course, contacts with their students and with 


- society convention, “and for each i issue of 
hae We are suggesting a long-range program, one that: requires considerable technical skill, but 
one that should be highly beneficial in its results, 
— hat have we done and are we doing in connection with the present convention? Our be - 
program, beyond the starting point mentioned above, has been briefly as follows: —_— ae 
2g _ Advance information regarding the convention was widely disseminated through the press 
_ as early as it was available. In doing this, the chairman utilized techniques and contacts he om 
a has s developed i in his own professional public 1 relations practice as a ‘member of Raymond Rich 
_ With the cooperation of the Society’ s Secretary-Treasurer, H. A. Phelps, of President 


- _— and of division and section chairmen and wwe copies of the majority of the 


§ 
ir 


Prior to and during the convention, every aid was — to reporters to make ava 


ave scrupulou 
oa our shade even though the press has been quite receptive to our offerings. Such an object 
would not be helpful and would apie have involved some distortion of the papers en- — 
ees _ Since our work terminates Friday ific recommendations 


to the Society and to those who handle this work i in the future: ee 


LA Press Relations Committee of technically-trained 1 newspapermen 
of sociologists who ha 


2. The work of such a Committee should be extended to aoe thei interpretation of fea- 
tures of the year-long program of the Society other than the annual convention. We refer par- 
ticularly to the American Sociological Review 

3. The expense e allotment for our work—$50. co—has | been helpful but quite 

It & only been through the free use of the facilities of Raymond Rich Associates that our 

Program has reached the proportions that it has this year. We seccmmment, Sanam a more 
work is still under way. The balance of our report may be be leaned hows the news- 


ae 
«sought in our search for escribe in detail t 
ght to supplant popular mi for answers to these probl he working con- 
themselves. In this, we do not with notions more iy bel it to say that we 
ny great strides. A public relations per 
— 


daily r newspaper press” throughout the country a “gratifying response the 


Committee. An analysis of the clippings received lelleates the following points of i interest: 3 

an three Detroit dailies carried, from December 25 to 31, twenty- four news stories — 
(including signed feature stories), two signed editorial columns, and six Pictures. Many of 2 

these items were carried to other papers over the wire services of The Associated Press, — ips 
Press Associations, and International News Service. 

ae: Editorials regarding either r the sociology centennial or individual papers appe red in 
Clarion Ledger, to the Brooklyn Eagle, the Indianapolis News, and the Cleveland Daily Metal ie 


~ ee Associated Press stories appeared in n the Buffalo Times, Amarillo (Texas) Globe, St. — 


_ Washington (D. C.) Star, and: many others. United Press clippings were received from Scripps. ee 


3 Howard newspapers and from such other papers as the Traverse City (Mich.) Record Eagle, bee 
Plattsburg (N. Y.) Republican, and the Danbury (Conn.) News-Times. In addition, special 
stories were sént by correspondents to such papers as the Milwaukee Sentinel, St. Louis _ 
Dispatch, Boston Christian Science Monitor, New York Times, New York Herald Tribun 
Dayton (Ohio) Herald, and Wichita Falls (Texas) Record News. 

_ The papers mentioned are merely a sample of those reached, given to indicate 
to which on the convention the various units of the nationwide news" 


wire networks. 


aly, 


igh Comarve ow N Nomiwat 


y wide f the 

Be neahadintt of the ‘ote and after a final meeting at Detroit made the following nomina- 

tions: for President, R. D. McKenzie, E. H. Sutherland; for 1st Vice President, C. C. North, 

( Dorothy S. Thomas; for and Vice President, F. N. ‘House, J. F. Steiner; for the Executive 

_ Committee, Herbert Blumer, W. E. Gettys, E. T. Krueger, R. S, Lynd—also Lowry Nelson 

_ was nominated from the floor; for the Editorial Board, C. M. Case, W W. Rex Crawford, WwW. W 
‘The following officers were elected. President, E. H. Sutherland; 1st Vice President, — 
- Dorothy S. Thomas; 2nd Vice President, J. F. Steiner; Members of the Executive Committee, 
OW. E. Gettys, Lowry Nelson; Members of the Editorial Board, W. W. Waller, H. B. Woolston. a : 
__ The Chairman and other members of the Committee extend their thanks to J.O. Hertzler — 
— the final meeting of the Committee at session, in 


Vance 
oo Committees has received no recommendations to lay before the Society. 
pe: _ simply to register on behalf of the members, their appreciation of the interesting program pre- 
sented at this thirty-third annual meeting. To the officers, editors, local hosts, and participants 
set in discussion, we extend hearty thanks for their skillful ‘collaboration i in making possible this — 
% By: We desire also to express our regret at the loss of members by death during the past year, 
_ and to extend to their families and associates our sincere sympathy. We cherish the memory a 
S. L. John S. C. Luther Fry, B. W. 


< 
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Fina Report OF THE NT TO THE 
INTERNATIONAL SocioLocicaL FEDERATION 
ummary of the relationship between the American Sociological and 
International Sociological Federation from December, 1937, to December, 1938, includes on 
(1) The vote of the American Sociological Society at its annual meeting at Atlantic City, i 
Deseitie 30, 1937, to affiliate with the International Sociological Federation. This action % 
was taken upon the basis of the revised bylaws of the Federation, as prepared by Dr. René =. 
ay Maunier and his Committee, to which was added the request of ‘the American Sociological = 
- Society that steps be taken toward the separation of the International Federation and Inter- 
~ national Institute. (Reports to be found in references indicated in items (a) and (b) below.) © 
(2) The appointment of Earle Eubank, by President Frank H. Hankins, as Correspondent 
ae (3) Notification of Dr. René Maunier, President of t the International Fede i 
action of the American Sociological Society i in n voting to affiliate, 


drafted by the Maunier Committee (referred to and notification efit its circularization 


y call a amine of the Are Committee of the Federation for the pon ig of the agenda 
for the program of the International Sociological Congress at Bucharest, to be held in Sep- 
- ; 2 ~ tember of 1939, with provision made for discussion of action in the direction of separatio 
‘a a the International Federation and the International Institute, : as requested by the American 


"Sociological Society. announcement was also made of the program of the Congress, 
_ (6) Presentation to the 1 American Sociological iden, at its 1938 meeting in Detroit, of Be 
a resolution by Dr. Maurice Parmelee, advocating that the American Sociological Secety ie 
_ rescind its action of affiliation of the peeviows year. This resolution was referred to the Execu a ee: 
me; (7) Election, at the annual meeting a at Detroit, of Dr. Pitirim A. ‘Sorokin as the 1939, 


ae Evaane, Correspondent to I, 


- The following materials are e supplementary to this report: 


Minutes of the 1937 Annual of the Society ( (America 
() Report of the 1938 Correspondent to the International Federation (American : i 
(d) Report of the Correspondent to the Federation, » presented at the business 
session of the American at Detroit, December 29, 1938. 


|. 
—_ 


OCtAL 


Sa least 259 sociologists and at least 470 psychologists have a definite interest in social psychology. 
This j is indicated by the listing of interests by sociologists in the 1937 membership list of the | 
American Sociological Society, and by the listing of instruction and research by paychologiccss 


Review and of the Abnormal and Social he out that at 


Offprints the above were mailed on April 6, 1938, to 229 of these psy- 
- chologists, with the following question written across the top: “Will you write me what you 
_ think of forming a Society of Social Psychologists?” Because many sociologists and psycholo- | GS 
rf gists desire to know the results, they are published here and were also published in the ne Journal 
Each letter of reply was marked in one of the following ways: “YES” (i.e., in a Pa Be 
+ of forming a Society of Social Psychologists); “yes” (favorable, but with reservations); = Rn ae 
“?”" (doubtful); “‘no” (unfavorable, but with (strongly opposed to form- at 
RON coe al - a Society of Social Psychologists). In order to eliminate the effects of any bias on the ae 


Ww hat, should be done, if an ything? Of ‘the 190 offpr 
returned as undeliverable), almost twice as many (116) favor the formation of a Society of a 4. 
ial Psy chologists as oppose it (63). Yet the practical difficulties are great. Sh me 
The present writer had said in the previous article: “The ‘Society for the Paychological B 
a Study of Social Issues’ (‘SPSSI’), formed at the 1936 meeting of the American Psychological 7 
ae Association, does not meet the needs of a ‘Society of Social Psychologists,’ because of its ee 
psychological onesidedness”.. Analysis of the written replies indicated, however, that the SPSSI | 7" 
* aM could be made more useful in three ways: (1) meet every other year in conjunction with the cal 
American Sociological Society, and every other year with the American Psychological Associa. 

tion: (2) make a determined effort to secure members of the SPSSI from the ranks of the sociol- 

F ss anthropologists, and others yr pth social problems; (3) arrange both the men 


These three specific suggestions were sent to the Council of the SPSSI during the 
1938. At the meeting of the SPSSI in Columbus, Ohio, on September 6, 1938, its 


n the other social sciences. (Bulletin of SPSSI Oct 1938). 


— 
torial 
organ 
aa I 
h 
ee aca a erever there was any doubt as to the classification of a letter, it was moved one step 1 Hie | a 
received over a period of six months, are tak = 
= Sociologists 5 15 14 78 (30.1% of 259 
Psychologists 38 34 19 15 112 (23.8% of 
| 
— organi 
— 


to fill the bill, but it merely turns out to be a kind of propagandistic organization with which ; 
many of us at least do not feel fullyin accord.” 
“Tt would seem to me the most economic and efficient method would be for each group to 
indie representatives of the oth other group to appear he annual 
“Would it not be possible without existing organizations achieve occasional 
“Why not arrange for seonsiunal joint meetings of the two existing societies with symposia 
andj joint programs by psychologists and sociologists? Every om year would be often enough a 
“Could we perfect a cooperative relationship through shia participation in the Social 
Psychology sections of the two national societies? Again, could we have the same mixed edi- uy i 
orial approach on a new journal or on the one now being published? And still again, could we 
Re organize w without a national meeting, on the basis of some research reporting service?” — 
oa should think it would be a good idea, if such a society is organized, for it to meet every oe ek 
other year, in conjunction with the American Sociological Society, and every other year in- Ae 
conjunction with the American Psychological Association.” 
— “One possibility that occurs to me is that there might be a trial conference without a = 
; i organization. If in this conference there was a good deal of real mesting of minds, it would be 
an argument for making the group permanent.” 
“J should think the first step would be a conference on ‘Social thelr ‘a human 
_ relations,’ or something of the kind, in which an effort was made to give a balanced representa- ; 
tion to the different scientific educational groups. The conference ‘could 
whether it is worth while to form a permanent association.’ 
“T think that if a society is formed it would be most useful by keeping aes program to the 
To round table, discussion type rather than to a series of papers in which anybody who desires 


social psychology, and representative of different views such as psychology, sociology, psy- 
chiatry, and anthropology, i it could be used very profitably for discussion purposes. Meeting _ 
an, asa | small group, let us say of about 5°, or 60, it would be possible to have very aaa an 


“Tf you form such a society, I should think it would be well to suggest omalle a 
within the large society which should meet for the discussion of topics iaatesal only for those 


RSITY 


gists, psychological social psychiatrists, scientists, 
o other social scientists. » To | be effective, su uch a conference should have no formal = 


IVE 


Ro 
discussions of problems pertine 


” ent to the unified 


4 
iation for the Advancement of Science. The Association has veiidelale 


2s the organization of a Council on Human Relations. The ir immediate problems with | 
4 which the Council will be. concerned are reforestation and soil c nn. The personnel of 


Society has taken over Meu issued 
_ Eugenics Research Association which has recently changed its name to The Association for ; 
_ Research in Human Heredity, Inc. Eugenical News thus becomes the official orga of the a 
_ American Eugenics Society. It will probably be a quarterly. 


; The Bibliographical Society of America i is trying to keepa complete file of all hibiboase- = 


“This would be an excellent sociologists and psychologists follow: 
> | 
— 
— 
© 
— 
Be 
Tare = 


+H. A. Phelps, , University of Pittsburgh, will be glad to 
‘Persons reports of any of our members: who are working is in this 


gists. It is organized for a two-fold purpose: o to make a long-time and large-scale coopera. 
itive scientific study of the relative instrumental merits of technical terms in sociology; and 
_ (2),without recourse to fiat, to promote the us use of those terms ascertained to be of greatest 
___ This group now has 29 members and anyone else may join by writing to ov: dais and 
—@) stating one or more technical terms upon the definitions of which he expects to do some 
research during the next two years and (2) sending 25 cents to pay for postage, stencils, etc., 
throughout the year. A list of sociologists and the terms they have chosen will be published 


tion of the group and of its research projects will be sent to all who j -_ ™ een is 
Blumenthal, Marietta College, Marietta » Ohio. 


$1000.00, to Henrietta C. Jennings, Ww heaton College, ““The Development of 
Cre Agencies in Tennessee;” third prize, $300.00, to Louise G. McCullough, graduate 
— at Boston University, ‘ ‘The Personal Finance Business, Its Regulation and Super- 
; ee vision;” fourth prize, $200.00, to Benjamin Ladin, graduate student at the College of the City 
of New York, “Organization and Operation of Industrial Banks;”’ fifth prize, $100.00, Wil- | 


liam A. Duvel, student at Columbia, ‘A Discussion of Four of 


were: Charles O. Hardy, Institution; Ernest N 
ay of Pennsylvania; and Raymond Rodgers, NewYork University. = prs | 
Clarkson, secretary of the Institute, states the contest was s open only to gradu. 


in However, i it seems stot be i increasing. 
a _ Displaced Foreign Scholars, Emergency Committee in Aid of, which was former 


given above as being more accurately descriptive of its functions. Its headquarters are at 2 e . 


"The Eastern Sociological Society will meet April 22 and 23, 1939, at the Berkeley. 


on the ocean flont, fifty miles south of New York City. $i 
The program will be approximately as follows: (1) Cr (hu- 
. man relations in the primary group, personality, family, social case work, sociology and psy- _ 
a chiatry), chairman to be selected; (2) Anti-Semitism (ethnic relations, conflict and accommo. 
2 dation groups, minority peoples, immigration), chairman, Maurice R. Davie; (3) Sorokin’s 
aa ‘Social and Cultural Dynamics (social theory, social trends and change, culture in gene . 
a sociology of knowledge), chairman, W. Rex Crawford. Annual dinner. On Sunday, the business 
a meeting and a symposium on sociology, education, and social action will be held. nia 
ee: The Editorial Board of the American Sociological Review, at its ‘mauling in December. = 
1938, adopted the policy of paying for all cuts in connection with articles that cost $5.00 or 
_ less. One half of all costs above $5.00 will be paid by the author and the other half by te 
Review. authors had to pay for all cuts at approximately $5. 00 Per page 


New York and directed by | Leo Rosten, has established in Hollywood 
sociological study of the motion picture industry. 


Advisory Board consists of Robert S. Lynd, Columbia; Herbert 
Harold D. Lesowell Yale; and | Louis . The staff includes Keller, 


Loan Departmients;” second prize, $500.00, to Joseph A. Frank, Vanderbilt, “Consumer Be 


— 
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| & 
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— 
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pati: The Motion Picenee ee Project i is an an independent, nonprofit enterprise whi 


its services neither to the public nor the motion picture industry ¥ 
National Archives. William J. Van Schreeven has resigned to become int 
_ The Fourth Annual Report is ready for dis es ives 
1937-1938 and lists the accessions. of Arc 
_ The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, now being planned at t Hyde Park, will be put under vee 


the direction of the Archivist of the United States upon its rine grag by Congress. ree at 


i New York University announces the New York University Social Science Field Labora- 
tory Fellowships, sponsored by the Sociology departments, Prof. H. P. Fairchild, Graduate BA? 
School, Sociology, Prof. C. G. Dittmer, Washington Square College, Sociology, and Prof. 
BA Hoebel, Washington Square College, Anthropology. The laboratory will be held among 
the Pomo Indians of California during the summer of 1939. The field work, editing, and 

publishing of the results will be supervised by Dr. Bert W. Aginsky, director, and Dr. Ethel G. 
_ Aginsky, associate director. The enrollment is limited to eight graduate ‘students and ac- _ 
_— eredited seniors who will be selected from any branch of the social sciences and from various 
universities. The purpose is to investigate the present Pomo communities against the back- 
ground of the aboriginal culture in order to study culture change. Sa wire which may 
™ used as theses or dissertations, are to be published in a volume. — : 
_ Communications should be addressed to: Dr. B. W. Aginsky, | 


Department, Washington Square College, New York University, New Y ork a, 
_ The rig Sociological Society held its ties A 


Carl E. Dent, State of third vice- Paul H. Landis, State 
on College of Washington, secretary-treasurer; Emory S. Bogardus, University of Southern 


3 California, editor; George M. Day, Occidental College, member of ‘the advisory Council. ale me 
Social Science Research Council has awarded. the fourth John Anisfield” prize of 


$1000. oo to Charles S. Johnson, Fisk University, for his The Negro College Graduate, University Pin 
of North Carolina Press, » 1938. The e judges were Henry Seidel Canby, Donald Young, and 
_ An award of $500.00 to aid in the completion of a promising research project was made to Reo 
Ralph J. Bunche, Howard University. The title of his research upon which he has been = oy 


gaged for two years is “An Analysis of the Political, Economic, and Social Status of Non- — s ie 
_ Both of these awards come from the fund established by Mrs, Edith ‘Anisfeld Wolf of he 


Gite 
oe 
with @ luncheon at which joint dinner meeting with t 
Economic Associati iversity of California Schoo sdent of the one 
s addressed by Max Association, James K. Society, 
a Eight papers were present of The Proceedings of the Pacifi 
| — 
roduction of four meetings in the Boo logical So- 
fall meetin; ical studies. E. B. Reuter is 


. _The World Potenatien of E Education Associations will s start a a $3- i cruise from New a 
i, York on July 5 and from New Orleans on July 10, 1939. This cruise will include the Eighth =a 
Congress of the Federation at Rio, August 6-11. Twelve different ports will be visited » includ. a: 

i ing a reception by Governor Winship when the party calls at Puerto Rico on August 23. Those _ 


ested in the crui ¢ should e oath Sts D. 


a There are 141 courses in the social sciences. In addition to the per aa or 
allied staffs, such visiting professors as John E. Anderson, Institute of Child Welfare, Min- 
-‘Resota; Theodore E. Schultz, head of economics and sociology, Iowa State; Amry Vanden- 
Bas head of political science, Kentucky; Elise de la Fontaine, Institute of Family Service, 
New York; Mabel Newcomer, head of economics, Vassar; and Henry Steele Commager, his : 
“tory, New York University, will be of especial interest to sociologists and social workers. 
; A Conference on Educational and Vocational Guidance will be held the first term June 21 
—™ 21, under the direction of Emery T. Filboy, vice-president of the university. =» a 
ae The Fifteenth Harris Foundation Institute will discuss “Reasons for Failures and Successes _ es or 
Attempts tb Establish Collective Security Since 1920.’ Also, the First Annual Institute on 
ie _ Medieval Culture, June 28 to August I, 1, should be of interest to sociologists, as also might the — 
Law and Economics seminar by the Law School. of Family Life,” 


nar for "supervisors will be conducted i in Adlanta one day e each week, 


Harvard University. The Harvard Social Science Committee has 
a _N. S. Timasheff’s Introduction to the Sociology of Law for publication by the Harvard Press. 


om munities in ' eparation Se a work on the evolution of the American community. These a 
ground com nities have been chosen and are being studied with the advice and \cooperation — 


local areas fram which a ‘great many American immigrants have come. For example, in Ripi, 
Italy, there are 300 persons who are or have been in the United States. These studies, including — 
= _ those which are being made of typical American villages in various parts of the country, all. 
use historical, statistical, and participant observer methods. This research i is a asa 


= Kent State University. Leonard has been added to the e department 


a Mr. Bloom holds his doctorate from Duke University. He has taught formerly at Duke a ; 
versity, University of Tennessee, and Clemson College, 


Miami University. I The “Marriage and Family Cours,” * which for the last five years 


Eliot Porter, Presby terian Church. The course consists nine collateral 
ia picture, and question periods, eleven or twelve meetings in all. Although attendance is _ am 


and a fifty cent fee is charged, approximately 100 of the seniors attend. 


Sa University of North Carolina. In cooperation with Duke University, the Fifth ae 
Conference on Conservation of Marriage and Family will be held April 11-14. E. R. Groves is 
director. Attendance i is limited to 1501 a a fee of $3. 50 Twenty-six many of 
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| 
ite University of Georgia will add social work to its curriculum 
E. Fink, formerly of the University of Pennsylvania, will be in charge. Field work 
—_ & —" 
| 
— 
i 
ary 20, 1929. The speakers are: Read Bain, sociology: R. J. Van Tassel and E. F. Patten, p 
a Det 
hen 
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CURRENT ITEMS 


of Pittsburgh Press announces the publica. 
tion of The Dynamics of Higher Education, by W alter . Lunden, of th epartment = 
eee “University of Southern California. Lila V aughan of Boston University i is now ea 
 ~ the University. On ee 16, 1939, she addressed the California Division ~ ea — 


“a studies in progress on attitudes ai opinions. He would greatly appreciate any informaton — 
on either phase of the e study, but particularly on work in Progress, its nature, and Pp oo ie 


‘Yale University. The graduate students organized a club. F. H. 
aon ue Smith College, spoke at the first meeting on “Can Society Direct Its Future?” J. S. 


Roucek, New York University, spoke at the econd meeting on “‘Hitler’ s P 


oit, of a sudden heart attack after an ‘illness of 


, the American Sociological Society loses an 
active valuable member has been one of the Society’s strongest 
supporters for many years. He has served repeatedly upon its committees 

and programs a1 and in ‘1931 was the Chairman of its Section on the Sociology 
: of of Religion, a section in which he was as particularly active. ete 
Frederic Siedenburg was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, January. 28 
He secured the a at a of Arts Degree : at St. Xavier College. (now Xavie 


at Cincinnati i in 1893, joining the of that sam 


u 


to o the Roman Catholic in 1907. 


2 His distinguished teaching « career included positions on the faculties of 
oo Ignatius College of Chicago 1900-1903; St. Louis University, 1903-1904; 


Loyola University, Chicago, from 1911-1932, where he was Dean of the 
School of Sociology from 1914. In 1932, he went to the University of 


where | he was also Dean a at the time of his death. - , 


In a addition to his teaching an ; educational | administration, Father 
Siedenburg was exceedingly. active in social affairs. | He was a trustee - of the 


Detroit Council of Social Agencies, President of the Michigan x Comet 
on Social ‘Service, and in 1937 was named by ane Frank Couzens of | 


4} tes = 
— 
1899 Whe list 


ae 
Dr. w 


25, 1938. He had been stricken with cerebral hemorrhage a a hep days pre- 
viously. He was born at Plano, Texas, January 7, 1881. He attended the 

= schools in Weatherford and ‘Comanche in that state. . He completed a 

his } secondary e education at the Texas / A. and M. College and then entered oe ; 


Howard Payne College : at Br Brownwood, , Texas, i in ‘September, 1900, and w was 
graduated A.B. in June, 190; 1903. .He also received | an A.B. from Baylor Uni- 
Waco in 1907. February 10, 1904). he was married to a 


Texas ministry at the 
western T at Fort Worth, receiving the degrees _ 
Bek G. and Th.B. respectively i in the years IgII and 1912. October, 1916, 
he enrolled in the Southern 1 Baptist Theological ‘Seminary at Louisville, 
= the degrees of Th. M. and Th. D. in course in 1 the y years 1918 and 1920 
"respectively. While thus engaged, he was pastor at Horse Cave and Marion, 
Kentucky. During the period of the World War, he taught in the R.O.T. ¥ 
a Bethel College, Russellville, Kentucky. Dr. Meroney has been described bt 
as the teacher of placing the i instruction of his charges ab above 


= 


a pact oy 1922. The writer of this pal Pari met him as a student in one of 
his classes in the summer session of that year. He manifested insight, | 

plication, depth, , and promise. \ . Within the range of his opportunities 


later years, this pr promise was s realized, he being | one the most active 


ney held 1S Ositio 

(192: 12-1938) in allied felds as as in was frequently 
ae committees of the Southwest Social Science Association (in which he was Ss 
a ak both secretary and president of the sociological section), the Central Texas _ 
2 — _ Archaeological Society (which he organized and of which he was the first 


i a president, in 1933), and the American Sociological Society (being a — 
: of i its Executive Committee for three years). He was chairman of the Waco 


chapter of the American ] Red Cross, 1929-1930, and also of the local — 
Club. on “The > Psychiatric Approach te to Family’ Welfare 


is said to _ 
a4 


_ 
| sce 
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eroney was elected to the 
921 and entered smmediately upon his studies || 
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‘scout commissioner from 1935 until his death. 
r. Meroney’s written work consisted ‘mainly « of articles, com- 


sv 


ittee and commission ‘reports, a and book r reviews. .In 1926, he wrote and 
m Studies i in Sociology,” which was used as a 


or University for n many years. . His archaeological explora 


“_@ ‘Indien artifacts of considerable value. He also left a considerable collection - 
of early | works on American ‘sociology and presociology which was made 

partly i in ‘cooperation | with the present writer. 

a, On the personal side, Dr. ‘Meroney was outstanding for his s strong bya 
ties both to his friends and associates and to the causes he espoused. He 1 me 
oy in debate and organization and a power in the cause of democratic 


1 control in the professional to which he 


ted effect upon the fature policies of that organ: 
also chair it of the Southwestern Social Science Survey, 
chairman of the Texas unit of the Southwestern ision eight large mapsof 
hi h quality showing histor ic population 1 years (1932-1934) , he 
in 1936. For several years 1934)s NE 
— 
— 
| 
aff 


Howa D 2p BECKER AND 


Gi niversity | of Wisconsin 


The Origin the I of the Social Classes. Cecil North 
Le Problime des Classes: Doctrines et Faits. 


4 Brethe de la Gressaye: Le Pouvoir disciplinaire les institutions | privdes: 


Son organisation et ses effets les syndicats, socittés, 


|_professions, Harry Alpert. . 
Resources Committee: The ‘Problems ofa Changing Population. A. J. Jaffe. . 


_ Moore: Cityward Migration, Swedish Data. Frank Alexander Ross................-.- a 


— Hogben, ed.: Political Arithmetic, a Symposium of Population Studies. Frank Alexander 
Beloch: Dutheil: La Population Hube 
= Bunle, Boverat: La Population de la France; Spengler: France Faces Depopulation; 
Statistique du Mouvement de la Population en en 19345 et 2°. Par 
Class Fertility Trends in England and 1876-1934. ‘Harold 
z Capek: Czechs and Slovaks in the United States Census. Joseph S. Roucek 
Gordon: The Georgia Negro: A History. Guy B. Johnson..... 
Brown: The Story of the American Negro. George E. Simpson. 
Br Karpf: Jewish Community Organization in the Untited States. A. 
; aa Spruill: Women’s Life and Work in the Southern Colonies. J. E. Hulett, Jr.. ‘4 
ea a3 Reed: Health Insurance—The Next Step in Social Security. Abraham Epstein. ED 
Schneider: More Security for Old Age, a Report and a Program. Ralph Carr Fletcher. 
_ Morgan: The Attitudes and Adjustments of Recipients of Old Age Assistance in in Upsta 
and Metropolitan New York. George Lawton 
_ Sarkar: Social Insurance Legislation and Statistics. R. Clyde White 


Cask, tt. al: ‘Life in Selected Occupations in the United States. Malcolm M. 


Standards ¢ Reliefs An ‘Analysis One Family Case 


= 
—  emerg 
| — urnal of Social Work Process; Hamilton: are re 
Recording. Hi Social Case Work: A Study of Tre Othe 
Monships in Soci Society. Howard R. tain. J. P. Warbasse........ 3 


Helsingfors, Finland, has given us a most in excellent. 
English. ~The thoroughness of the work is indicated by the seventy-eight | 
pages of bibliographical notes the thirty pages of quoted. 
He has also drawn 1 up is own 


differentiation of preliterate (or “nature’ ’) has made a 
ifterentia 


ially confined the materials: dealing 


form of social differentiation except on sex ag 
With the development of division of labor and an increase in class: 


a - differentiation begins. The central core of any society, he holds, is s the free i 
a commonality which constituted the original population. From this a lower | 
class, slaves or manual laborers, are differentiated downward, andthe no- 
a bility or upper class upward. This threefold classification of upper, middle, — 
ee and lower strata, with various subdivisions ‘in different : societies, consti- 


=a tutes the general | pa of the class structure of all societies above th 
; most ages In addition, one priesthood constitutes a separate and pe 


quite dis tinct in character _ 
T he first oe the sree for ‘the differentiat on is is the d dissimilar 


in n personal endowment. Those skill, cunning, 


ation “until the principle of rasa of social position is accepted a. 
society. , When the children and relatives of distinguished —— accorded 


the esteem and prerogatives which the hero has” ! 
emerges. The priestly class emerges in the same manner. T he priest, medi- . 


of personal qualities. position frequently becomes 
not, recruits are added b because of similar mental or moyoe traits 


- first within a tribe. Debt and crime are the principal circumstances which > ee 
7 responsible for the creation of a 2 stratum of the population which i is 


made up of those who have lost all or a considerable part of their rights. 
her unfortunate individuals, such as orphans, widows, strangers, will, : 


= soa be added to this class. Warfare, conquest, and slave trading a are 


factors bey ond 


it 
imitve 
‘He confirms th — 


ne 
| differences in personal qualities i in the formation oe ite In his treatmen 
. — of conquest, he is in harmony with Gumplowicz, Ward, and others, who have 
emphasized this factor 1 in the formation of classes 
Because his. data have to do with primitive societie only, a 
Landtman is of necessity compelled to stop at this point in his description - 
a of the factors responsible. for the appearance of social classes. The implica- ee 
tions of his title and of his theoretical discussion throughout the volume ae : 
however, are clearly that he is here ¢ offering an account of the > origin of social | 
classes in all societies above the cultural level of the most primitive. Yet. 
we find no reference to such a phenomenon as the rise of the trading class — 


in Europe after the a appearance of the increase in the use e of coined — 


advent of in she North colonies. 
These: and other available historical examples of the rise of class distinc. 
tions in societies with advanced cultures show the limitations of the method — 
| drawing universal generalizations from the > data of primitive societies. — 
Of co course Professor Landtman is not the first anthropologist to make thi = 
attempt. But certainly he has been no more successful than others. — 
ean he had chosen some such title as Social Classes Among Primitive | Peo- 
ples, and confined his theoretical discussion to such societies, there could be _ z 
little but praise f for his work. He has made a contribution of an —_ 
character to the field in n which his ~ be cap But i it is not the « contribu- 
ion claimed by his pul 


hio State 


| 


obléme des Classes: . By Jr HOMME Paris: 
brarie du Recueil Sirey, 


Publicized of Pareto illustrates, and « as s Professor Lhomme’s 


4 ie we may say that scientific objectivity is the last resort of partisans. As sthe 


“his objectivity, the more ardent may b be his personal values, the less certain : 
and the more limited his data. And in no field is the need 


contrast between the amplitude of opinions, hypothes: ses, and doctrines 

“concerning classes and the paucity of systematically treated, statistically 
_ sound, and scientifically verifiable data on the subject. Doctrines and Facts 


is the subtitle of Lhomme’s volume, but the University of Lille pro essor is 
a as miggedly with his facts a as he i is generous with his. doctrines. In fact, the 


— 
os 
ibution of Jand in the Western hemis 
istribution 
— 
— 
t scoundrels and patriotism, ae 
worl 
coor 
— face 
— 


hief merit ot the lies in its a documented survey of 
he multifarious views on the different aspects of the class question pro- 
pounded by European writers. 2 
Professor Lhomme’s method 


“Do classes exist? What i is their basis? Is the n mber of classes i remand : 


of élites? Is there a circulation of élites?” Then he presents ‘the diverse & 
answers given by different authorities, and finally : states, chiefly asa matter 
f personal opinion, his own position. For his private views, Lhomme relies 

; chiefly 0 on Pareto and Michels for his theory of élites and their circulation 
and on Goblot for his analysis of the contemporary F bench. bourgeoisie. 


ty, must one neers over an lite” s threatened demise and advise it 


as to the 


‘There will be élites, classes, because is of 
ssence of man” (p. 343)- 

Asa a compilation and classification of doctrines, Lhomme’s study may 
ell serve asi sort of Baedeker to that land | of ¢ chaos that i is the science | 


on the United States. ‘students of class as Veblen, Cooley, ; 


of empirical research, the volume has only heuristic aie it is an 


arship in one of its most phases. No lack of reader-or- 
confidence compels the lugging along of heavy impedimenta o of ‘sources; a 


ae all hands. Few of the ideas presented seem new. The interest is in their <a 


as the matured personal philosophy of a great observer in 
ie face of the current tragic crisis. The value. of the book is quite as much in ele 


as it is in its major s¢ scheme of thought. 


_. 
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i nm in personal qualities i in the formation of classes. In his tre 


of conquest, he is in harmony with Gumplowicz, Ward, and others, who ond 


a emphasized this factor in the formation of classes. 


a. his data have to do with primitive societies en — 
Landtman i is of necessity competied to stop at this point in his 


| 


These and other historical of rise of distinc 

tions in societies with advanced cultures s show the limitations of the method ie 
a drawing universal generalizations from the data of primitive societies. a 

: Of ci course Professor Landtman is not the first anthropologist to make > this 

: attempt. | But certainly he has been no more successful than others. | il . 


es If. he had chosen some > such title as Social Classes ; Among I Primitive oa 


ee. little t but praise | for his work, He has made a ‘contribution of an outstanding — 
4 character to the field i in which his data belong. But it is not the contribu- 
‘publishers and implied in the title of the gg 


Le Probleme les ri Faits. By Jean 
brarie. du Recueil Sirey, 1938. Pp 354 50 
_ Parodying Johnson’s famous | 
we may say that scientific cbjociniay is athe last resort of partisans. As Gl Ee 


well-publicized example of Pareto illustrates, and : as Professor Lhomme a 


study further exemplifies, the more Zealously a social scientist mcerain 
his objectivity, , the more ardent may be his personal values, the less 
his method, and the more limited his data. And in no field is the need for _ 
scientific thinking with sure method and ample facts more urgent than in : 
_ the study « of social- economic classes. The one major impression left by 
as Professor Lhomme’s analysis | of the class” problem is the ever-deepening 
contrast between the amplitude of opinions, hypotheses, and doctrines 
 — classes and the paucity of systematically treated, statistically 
sound, and scientifically verifiable d data on the subject. Doctrines and Facts 


is the subtitle of Lhomme’s volume, but the University of Lille professor 
as is niggardly | with his facts as he i is generous with his doctrines. 


s title and of his theoretical discussion throughout the volume, d 
— clearly that he is here offering an account of the origin of soci 
— s above the cultural level of the most primitive. Yet 
no reference to such a phenomenon as the rise of the 
the appearance of the increase in the use of coined 
of uo tothe effects on eociel etrati- 
wn Of ;no reference to the effects on social strati T 
fication of the distribution of land in the Western hemisphere; 
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chief merit it of the study. lies in in a documented surve} 
on views on the different aspects of the aoe 


any answers given by different authorities, and finally states, chiefly as a matte: 


q Glites? Is there a circulation of élites?” Then he presents the diverse 
of opinion, , his own position. For his private views, Lhomme relies 


concern ‘élite and concomitant contempt ‘for the 
masses. He deplores as suicidal the élite’s deliberate policy of of educating, — 
flattering, and catering to the masses. But why, under the guise e of objectiv- Ee 
ity, must one shed tears over an élite’s threatened demise and advise it 
as to the proper tactics for self-preservation? Would it not be just as 
; a There « are many statements in Lhomme’s book that a at the present stage | 
~ of our scientific knowledge cannot appear other than dogmatic, as e.g. 


. “There will always: be élites, always classes, because inequality 1 is of the 


As a compilation and of doctrines, Lhomme': study m may 2 
well. serve as a sort of Baedeker to > that | land of chaos that i is the science a 
guide-book, however, might well have added a section ee 


on the United a American students of class such as Veblen , Cooley, 
-Sorokin, North, and others are ignored by the author. From the standpoint 


JARRY 


Social Analysis. By Bert ND Russe. N 
1938. Pp. 315. $3.00. 


tange and incisiveness combine with h unpretentious: ‘informality. and 


: harm of style to make. this volume of essays characteristic of British sande Fe 
arship in one of its most _ effective phases. No lack of reader-or- — 


knowledge of nd current events is ‘simply assumed on 


-: of the current tragic crisis. The value of the Bact is quite as much i in 
n every phase of social _ 
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AMERI 

human c cravings are the im- 
— pulse to power. Even followship has a a power-gaining motive. But | expres- 
a sion of the impulse v varies according to situational conditioning and institu 


Con asidering power as a more basic i interpretive il 


Pleas powe wer”), por between power through men and coercion ‘over men. 

(war, revolution, tyranny). Montesquieuan division of powers, checks and 

is eh balances, and balance-of-power have all failed to restrain or tame naked — 

ag oe power, when the latter combines political and economic controls. nl 

_ means be devised to halt its march? Russell doubts alt war would | 
worse than self-defeating,—a s suicidal means to attempt. 

ag is The author hanna the reviewer that, asa check te ‘to autocracy an and a 

within a nation has such importance over and above any tradi- 
am tional or hypothetical values assigned to competition, that he is for the ce 

first time “positively converted to loving his enemies. As evidences that 

democracy/ca can still “take it,” one can be grateful even for ‘the New Masses, 
Girdler, Mrs. Dilling, Hugh Johnson, Hearst, Father Coughlin, Mr. 

Ani interesting comparison lies between this book and Merriam’s | Political ay 


power-situations, Russell’s ‘pessimism is lightened only by an occasional 
a ‘ = flash of stoic insistence upon faith in his values and a hope in an _ 
; education which may develop, in the later | generations, resistance to propa- 
_ ganda, independence of action, and interests such that their satisfaction — 


‘Se 2.00 


3 cule as to leave any dazed and gasping for breath. The — 


x 5 basic principles on hich ‘the treatmen rests are such axiom: 
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chance; the institution of private property, earned 
exerts a deeply constructive influence on social life; that science is more — 7 . 
“i useful than magic; that the ‘primitive lived close to. essentials and one may Bye 


= 1 much about fundamentals by studying him; that the family is the | 


maintenance as well as csaitnehttinie and that the new social trends which 

__ seem to discount the value of honesty, thrift, discipline of youth, hard work, _ 
elf- respect and good citizenship spell disaster, if unchecked. There is se 
‘much more which shows the author’s deep attachment to views tested by , : 


and his contempt for superstition, 


awe 


wisdom of youth. 


| 
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The Folklore Capitalism: 
8 University Press, 1937- Pp. vii+400. $3 


Fortunately for our social, ‘science, carried on generally 


line of what may be called ‘gifted impressionistic 


Ba These are the masters of irony and satire in the learned garb, the doctors 
of disquieting paradox, to whom | the mystic pronouncements of both the» , 


J 


a conglomeration of sacred illusions. With ‘straight face and 
Front they rip the veils that hide reality. They | confront myth with fact, _ 
and pit myth against myth—to « drive home the irrational, inconsistent, — ae 
isconcertingly unreal — of our collective dogmas. They do not 


‘sanctum m of scholarly showing t that t this, too, is The result 
‘is to us seem we actually are— 


The folklore of for muc 

an what ordinarily passes under the folklore label. It includes the major 

Pp rt of economic theory and doctrine, both academic and popular. It i in- 
cludes the legal fictions which sustain business practices, and the business 
practices themselves when en they are mainly designed to create loyalties 
Tather ‘than | to —— goods. It includes arguments over public policy, 


t to be. It includes, in short, the entir 


|= 
— 
and Thorstein Veblen are his place among _ ; 
f thought. The aut 


_ collective representations. From a pert point t of view, this indetermi- ae 

Nateness of the basic concept is a t leading weakness of the treatment, but 
a from a literary standpoint it is its chief strength, | because it allows | for the 


¢ 
and satiric effects. ‘Thus ers, and judges become ‘ ‘priests 
(though sometimes they are “medieval physicians”); business corporations 
become ‘ “governing bodies” which levy “ tribute” through “ “taxation” ; de- 


bate over economic issues becomes a “ceremony”; corporate reorganiza- 


2 tion a‘ ‘ritual” 3 and industrial leadership a a “hierarchy of divinities.” T he 


__ brings out unrealized similarities i in things commonly regarded as disparate. ae 


residual “folklore” category ‘every thing which does not conform to the 


nons- of scientific knowledge and rational fails 


set re himself, which is the analysis of current econ 1omic life in terms a 
. the beliefs and practices which enable i it to > persist: in spite of i its disutility. aoa 


4 thorough analysis of the 1 relation of semper and authority to economic . 


anthropologists, for a more penetrating view of ritual, taboo, 
ee and magic. He complains that there is no “science about society which ee 
oa treats its ideals, its literature, ‘its principles of religion, law, economics, _ 
_ political systems, creeds, and mythologies as part of a single whole . inn a 
ee - but this is precisely what sociology has long been doing. Like n many “‘insti- ‘5 
_ tutional” economists, he i is unaware that there exists a science of i cco ae 


mplications, and painstakingly 


typical, s seems to think that the science upon which he draws i is 


r twist of inking, 


terms of of economic This would limit social science to the : 
| of rational action. Actually, economics, political science, and law may as- Boe 


- ‘expert satirist, however, seldom reveals them. Professor Arnold is anexpert, _ 
a _ and his values are hard to find; but they « are nevertheless there. For one, he — 


isa believer in progress (one might say, a “priest of progress”). He seems a 
of encouraging social particularly that a are useful 
al 


belie 
takes 
| 
OEE curre 
argur 
taxat 
mistakes, failing to follow out certain i t 
discovering well-known things. As a tral 
— 
— ™ 
— ie: 
= autho: 
in happening. His only explanation is that there is a “need.” Newor- Prima 


in his head a latent, ‘unconscious folklore, a part ¢ our to 
effect that there are needs apart from, and somehow obstructed by, 


beliefs and opinions. But he does not analyze this “needs” factor.He merely _ ae 


. takes it for granted, as being obvious to ‘ “sensible people.” Yet by the whole — ag 
ae logic of his treatment, this factor should demand analysis. As things stand es: 
he really does what he accuses others of doing—namely, using polar con- : 
cepts. His p polar r concepts : are first, action that satisfies needs directly and i is 5 
rational, and second, action that does not satisfy needs, or satisfies them 
indirectly through the creation (by fictional processes) of group 


4 solidarity and hence group cooperation. He has made n many suggestions Goes 


business and its ; governmental regulation but he as — the sub- 


ne is more skilful in ‘revealing the of present-day 
current problems, even when i it “assumes the judicial or the academic garb. _ 
With artful repetition, clever analogy, judicious , and 


oe Bey of the antitrust laws, the ritual of corporate reorganization par ui 
taxation by private organization, are all ar arr acts in a grand tour de at 


F 


ESS AYE. Libraire 

on, this docu- 


circulation among jurists and alike. To the former, MM. Légal 
and Brethe de la Gressaye’s analysis of the disciplinary power in private 
eae. will be of interest both ; as a compen case-study of the rhe 


te the control mechanisms of associations of the secor dary type. 


ical needs.” Some “old inst 
— 
— 
ave taken away to a consi he tr 
— | : 
LEGAL and Jean ndicats, société 
inspiration and execu 
ii 


"cutting, Retail ai Depastona Store Inc. i is — on the black list of a manu 

facturer’ association. The dean of Private University takes ‘ 

measures” against a student for cheating on examinations. Mr. Union. 


oy store is boycotted because he carries in stock copies of Banad? s Ulysses. Or 

Blacklegs has his union card declared null and void. Such are ‘the 

phenomena, summed up in the phrase ‘ ‘disciplinary power,” whose s social 
nature and legal status MM. Légal and Brethe de la Gressaye investigate. — aa 
‘Their study is divided into four parts. The first, dealing with — 
_ mental principles, rejects at the outset the individualistic, contractual ae 
_ theories of social law and espouses the institutional approach | of the legal 
sociologist, Hauriou. In fact, the latter’s remark that “one has not as yet _ 
= been able to,define the nature of disciplinary law because one has not used Fa 


the institutional approach; i it is institutional in nature,’ ’ is featured by the 
authors « on the title page. T xf begin with a theory of social institutions, — ia 


o W. G. view of an jastiqntion es ‘concept a = 
Then. approaching institutions juridicially, they are able to develop the 
~ essential antithesis between contracts and institutions and to demonstrate 
_ the inherent necessity in all institutions of a juridical authority with rules, — 
es by- laws, constitutions, sanctions, ; and the rest of the legal apparatus 
which we normally : associate only with the state. Hence, v we may speak | ae 
iplinary power of institu- 
tions, ‘the juridical power “ ‘whose object i is to impose upon members of 


the group, by det _a rule of conduct for the purpose of .. 
compelling them to act in with the c collective end which i is ‘ 


this as a clue, MM. develop, i in 
Part Il, the types of disciplinary sanctions (fines, expulsion, | blacklists 
the: acts of omission and commission for which sanctions are — 
a relative severity of penalties, and the possibilities of civil reparations. 


= Ace is concerned with the procedural problems i in disciplinary | law: 


“accordance with what conditions (e.g. rules of evidence, hearings, appeals 
~ ete.) shall they exercise them? The authors « essay an answer based on in- 
stitutional rules and practices, statutory prescriptions, the common nlw, 
; and juridical decisions. In Part IV they treat the necessity for the co ee 
to exercise some control over the actions of authoritative bodies in private } 
associations and show the / scope and mode of of functioning of of that Judicial a 
' a In a world which is becoming increasingly collectivized in the : that 
bas it is undergoing. a rapid multiplication c of private associations: os oll 
pressure clubs, consumers’ what not, the 
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study. With this volume, the French 


‘ 


_ An index and a table of close to vane of the most important pertinent _ 
judicial decisions contribute to the usefulness of this altogether exemplary — 
school of sociological jurisprudence 
attests not only to the the vigor and energy necessary to push forward the 


¢ frontiers of juridico-sociological thinking, but also” to the fertility | of the 


ting O Nati aal Re 


volume, as the title should indicate, 
another report on the population of the ( United States. The field of popula 


tion” as narrowly conceived forms but a small portion of this book. — as 


regions of the United States; another deals with the subject of physical 
= characteristics and biological inheritance, including the problems of human om 
. The problems of public health and physical development: 
‘treated i in n another section of the report; still date is devoted toa = 
_ cussion of the role of education in the national picture, its social impor- o 


‘tance, and an evaluation of the extent to which economic and population 


ee  —— is devoted to an analysis of economic opportunities in the various 


a problems s affect educational policies and practices. . The last chapter in the : 


book treats of the problems of cultural diversity in American life, dealing — Sip 
with both cultural variance among the native white stock living in dif- 
erent regions of the nation, , and differences in culture introduced by the Be: 
various foreign- born | groups. Altogether about two-thirds. ofthe volumeis 
devoted to these problems and only one-third to strictly population prob-— 
ems. In addition, there are three appendices which present: (1) an evalua-_ i 
ion of the basic population data; (ja bibliography of governmental fe 
reports and studies; and (3) a a description of population accounting systems 
employed i in three European countries. 
_ Essentially, this volume is a summary of previous studies i in the vario 
a fields. ‘Yet this book does not represent a simple rehashing of long-familiar — : 
observations and studies. On the contrary, it presents a wealth of informa-_ 
tion in a quite readable form. In addition, it contains a good outline ae 
needed research in the field of population and the allied subjects s touched 
— are ds in their evaluation of the dats and the 


nmental documents. 


The Problems of a Changi rnment Pr — 
Committee. Washington: Government Pr 
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"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Despite all the work a ady. done in the field, population research i is stil] % 
relatively inexact. Pronounced trends differences which are easily 
ae discernible have long since been agreed uj upon by the various researchers. But 
- smaller variations and relatively slight differences which have been ob- 
od Ret served between various groups, may or may not be ‘ “true” differences. The — 


Re Se basic population data necessary for calculating such an index as the a. 
reproduction rate, for ‘example, contain sufficient error so that different: 


a workers employing the same basic data may emerge with slightly different nt 
Be ‘Chapter IV, which deals with regional and racial differences in ye a 
3 _ reproduction rates, well illustrates the effects of ir inaccuracies i in n basic data. cm 
uction trends 
ig are based on the standardized number of children under 5 years of age per a 


ae 


pression in the economic positions of the various states ‘and 
regions. Much more research relative to wage differentials between regions e 
_ also could have been included. This, in conjunction with the problem of | = 
railroad rates, is of great i importance for an understanding ofthe 
problem of regional distribution of economic opportunity. T he writers of 
a the report claim that few reliable data exist with which to study ‘this ‘ky 
aa problem of wage differentials. This may be true. Nevertheless, it should a 
noted that they have used very poor data in other parts of the monograph P 
ce retail sales, public library borrowers, number of days in school per pupil, % iam 
etc.)—data equally | as poor as that i in regard to wage. differentials. 


_Chapter’ Vz, by Clyde V. Kiser, deals with the subject of “Social Con- 


BE 

available literature and Economic status, occupation 1, education, 

and intelligence as related to the birth rate are all discussed. Dr. Kiser con- x 
cludes that deliberate efforts at i limitation account for most of the ‘ 


= asa “whole, is no ‘question this is 
aa owning. _ The price is very jlow, | only 75 ce cents » for a well printed 


aq suisse which i is sequal i in length to about a 600-page regul r-sized text i 
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‘With th this volume, it is s well worth having. resupplements issued 


 Jation data to American scholars, she made a contribution of great — ms 
— particular, those interested i in | the redistributions of population within 
countries owe her a deep debt of gratitude. 
Miss he mecha has of th of some of these 


2 their migrational histories being described by place e of birth and place o.. 
_ last residence prior to coming to Stockholm. These data were asia 
a by more routine materials from the Census | of "1930. ee nt 


studied since well back in the ‘nineteenth 


at 

occupation, and income there is decided jeder ats to maintain we behavior 
prs rte of the type of place where the individuals were born and reared 


which should throw, light on some of the clements shift 
the United States which o our own official 


Political S Symposium of Population Studies. Ed. by Lanceuor 
BEN, F. R. . 5. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. 831. $9.00. 


‘The various chapters of this volume are the work of members of the staff 
of the’ Department of Social Biology of the University of London. Being 
the product of 1 nine different authors, and confessedly but a fragmentary — 


set of reports on researches so far pursued under an ambitious program of 


cr progressive study, it lacks cohesion and system. Each chapter, —. 
_ considered as a separate document, is a definite contribution ‘ take 


oe 
— 
ie wk ALEXANDER Ross tee 
Ba 


ae ve to the end of the 18th century. The material on Sicily and Naples is par-_ = 


Le consisting of seven chapters and covering more than half 
volume, first surveys the declining fertility of many countries, 
European, , and then proceeds to elaborate analyses of available fertility — 


materials on England and Wales, with one excursion into family structure 


Australi 
The five chapters of Part II ‘supplement the earlier studies of the Bee 
_ threatened decline in numbers and pursue various lines of investigation _ 


a into the quality o of the population. While not ignoring the biological aspects, — 


Rae La the papers concentrate on the opportunities for training available to the eg 


various elements of the British population. The social waste of the in- 
higher educational t training of those w ith high 1.Q.’s and 

; __ whose parents are among the unskilled, skilled, and clerical workers is Re 
Opportunities for social and economic advancement 
families of different occupational classes are studied. Finally, the world 
distribution pt blood is discussed in its bearing 


| 
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Population dela France. By ,H F. Bovena 


én de en "1934.1 9° Portis. By Statistique 
Generale dela France. } Paris: Imprimerie! Nationale, 1937: Pp. XXVii-+205. 


The monograph by Beloch contains much ‘detailed | material on the his- 


Sirs torical development of Italy’s | population from the 13th or 14th. century 


ticularly full. The student of Italian history would find the data given 

here especially useful. The student of general population movements would 

find the estimated birth rates. (37-49) and death rates (35-47) of — 

= also the effects of the various epidemics— —Black Death, bubonic co 

Bs and so forth. Such a — confirms the view that mined by | 


proy 


— 

"7 

—— —t«ét information available on its particular subject hand 
Leipzig: Walter De Gruyter and Co., 1937. Pp. viii +284. 
— 
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one centuries in 1 the ag age make- _up of the population. Thus in Vicenza — 
area, 42 percent of the was under in nage 


e attributed 


su 


Duthedl points out the differences | in age composition between Ger- 
is many and France. The high proportion of youth in the former and the hi . 
re = proportion of the aged in the latter, he believes, account for the ae: se 


ferences in the social organization and outlook of the 
thesis is is that the of great growth, of the rapid 


rere 


pass when the country begins to feel the effects of the ageing of the “ol 
umbers of persons who were born before the Great War. W hen this hap- of 
ens, Germany: will turn to the w way of life developed i in France and England se 

for guidance. These older, more mature countries must. carry the torch — 

of civilization and show the way to younger and more energetic 
which for the time despise them and consider them outmoded. This boo 
isa philosophy of history rather than a study of the German a, ce 
as its title seems to imply. It is highly s suggestive, , but the reviewer does not cs 

nd it convincing. It would be comforting to believe that when the German = 


_ different rates of growth, would begin to ease, but it may be a case of wishful 
Population de la France is a careful demographic study of France 
s several divisions. But it sets forth not only the movements of population 


population begins to grow older the international tensions, arising SO . 


in France; 1 it compares them with those of other countries, particular at- 
~ tention being given to showing the position of France vis-a-vis her European “ 
neighbors. To students of population there is nothing very new in this — ; 

— book, but it does bring the data for "France together more satisfactorily fe 
th 
‘The ‘composition of the French is given in considerable detail, 
and this is compared with that of the populations of other lands. The main 
point here i is that France has an older population—more people | over 50 

and fewer under 20, than. any other country. The effect of this age composi- : 
“ti n future development i is discussed and the situation of France is com- 

pared with that of other lands. The conclusions arrived a at are ‘not new v but $ 


are of great significance: () the growth of popula 


(c) mortality i is higher hee) it should be; . and (d) aes marriage rate is now 
being affected by the low birth rate during the War, which in turn affects — 
the number of births today. As a consequence of ‘these conditions, the 

= grows older, there are fewer young people coming into the pro- 


proportions of the young and the old which must b 

— 
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ctive ages, and the period of any iceliialeie increase at all is about at an us 


“end the increase between 1931 and 1936 was only 71,000. 
_ The third part emphasizes the certainty of a decline in population _ 


of the present policies employed in the against 
ay is then given. Finally, a number of additional means for implementing these 
ge ri policies are listed. One lays the book down with the feeling that the schemes — 
a proposed for raising the birth rate probably will not be effective— —that — 
_ perhaps the Germans are right when they say t that the will-to-live must be 
aroused before the decline in the birth rate can be stopped. 
Spengler’s book covers much of the ground _ covered | by the study of 
Fs Huber-Bunle-Boverat, but seems to the reviewer to go deeper 
_ problem of the control of the growth of the French population than does 
Be the latter. Its chief weakness i is the assumption that enough is already 
a known to enable the French to form an intelligent and workable population — 
policy at the present time—that general deductions from ; supposedly estab- 
lished economic and sociological principles are e adequate a as the basis for t the - 
aa of socially beneficial population policies. In the opinion of the 
_ reviewer, much detailed research will be needed before wise > population — 
policies car:\be established. Professor Spengler’s criticism of present French 
population policies as unreal and unworkable seems fully justified, | but his — 


— are but little less unreal, since they do not derive from careful 


nomic problems. But the reviewer doubts that; it will ever ge us 
in dealing with i important social problems—of which the control of popula 
iam The last two volumes in this review constitute the regular annual — 


ms - of t the general statistical office of France on vital statistics for the ‘year 1934. 


_ For those who have followed the movement of population in France a 


_ is nothing new in these volumes. The almost t equal n numbers of births and 
deaths each year is now known. The continuing decline i in 


= there is a rise in the birth rate e of w hich there is 5 yet no sign. 

i mortality in France is s already d down to about 70, hence ane c an ” 
be no considerable further reduction. It would appear, however, that there 
a is room for some reduction in tuberculosis, since the rate in France is about | 

ee percent above that in England and Wales. It is also of interest that the 
ae cancer rate in France is only about two-thirds that of England and Wales. ae 
There i is RTE opportunity for further re reduction of the death rate in — 


foc 
| 
| => for 
: 4 1st 
arm-chair deductions of what these causes ought tobe. == = 
his method of treatment should not perhaps be held against Professor | 
tte 


N Pr 


This study has ad uble objective. One is the a accurate of what a are 


to test the accuracy and validity of different measurements ‘of birth rates, E * 

trend, and social class (to the discussion of which two appendices are de- | 

one on method, the other on the Series in correlation analysis). The 


sans years ‘of decline at Boer sind 1.2 percent | pera annum are followed by four- . 

_ teen years at more than twice that rate” ’ (p. 19). This decreasing rate is a Pa 
also in inverse association with the social classes (pp. 43 and 68). a 
analysis of the latter trends is made by use of the birth ra 

‘a politan Boroughs and Districts of Greater London (1909- 


idence a tendency toward « convergence of social class fertility is 


class. “This conclusion i is in 1 partial agreement with the much- — 
ia Stockholm reports, but it is not similar to the American urban studies = 
Kiser. Most of these studies and sources are cited in a bibliography. — aay oa : 
a hese generalizations : are probably the most important contributions of | ake $ 
this s study of the layman ; and. student of social problems. However, it — Te 3 + 


y Tuomas Capex. New 


a One wonders about the r s for this public ation. It is mainly a als 

lection of statistics picked up > from the United States censuses and spread i 

over: nineteen’ pages. It s therefore, that Capek i is a compiler rather 

than an author, since the real author in this case is th Census B reau of, 

the United States Government. Only the first five | 

summarizing some well- -known facts about the American Slavs, might 
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A History. By ‘Asa H. 
+» 1937. Pp. -xv-+426. "Photo lithograph illus. $2. 6s. 
akatch of the history the Negro i in 
en Gouna from slavery to the present, written by a Negro. educator, Asa H. 
Gordon, Dean of the College of Liberal Arts and director of the Division — vere 
of Social Science i in Georgia State College for Negroes, is is a contribution to 
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__ the rapidly increasing bulk of Negro literature. Planne: 
selected bibliography and review questions and exercises a 
ee of each chapter, it is significant as an educated Negro’s evaluation of the 
achievements of Negroes in one of the southern states. 
_ After a brief chapter on slavery, based largely upon the works of U. B. ‘ * 
Phillips, the author emphasizes the fact that Africans were not savages” 
_ naked of civilization when they were imported to the American penviron. 
ment, and that in the acculturation of the Negro there was a give and take be 
a both of white and of black culture. The slaves developed a social code of | 
in their own and adapted themselves to white culture patterns “ ‘in such a way | 
as s to show t that they | possessed a c cultural background of | no t mean impor-— 7 
tance and a capacity for progress and achievement which should have sug- a 


gested their ultimate freedom and subsequent progress in ‘Contemporary 


detail, toa and evaluation of Negro labor, religious i institutions, 
= life, education, social and | benevolent organizations, farming, busi- 

ness, professions, citizenship, literature, “music, and art. ‘There i is also a 
_ chapter on interracial cooperation ar and another containing brief biographical 4 ng 
etches of persons whose ‘ illustrate the _ 
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wile of the American Negro. By Ina CorINNE anaes New York: 

_ Friendship Press, 1936. Pp. xiii+208. $1 


3 “Miss Brown undertakes, in her brief book, of explaining to 
_ Negroes and whites both the passive and active roles which the Negro has _ 


4 played in American life. Taking the book as a whole she has succeeded 
a markably well. Beginning with the culture of the black kingdoms of Africa, 
_ the author then discusses the slave trade, the slavery period, the Civil War, 
Reconstruction, and current problems such as education, employment, 
oo health, and crime, Throughout her study, Miss Brown maintains © 
an objective attitude. There is no ranting, no sentimentality, and no preach- = 
ing (until the Postscript). Among the omissions in this account of race a 
i cmeige are the National Negro Congress, the Southern Tenant Farmers’ 

, the policies and tactics of present day political parties on ‘racial a 
in ‘and ¢l the industrial unions. Not the least important parts of this or 
work are the Bibliography and the section on Notes and References. The 

 datter contains many comments about the sources consulted by the author. 

“ ak = Postscript is addressed to white Americans, especially to members ¢ = 

‘a the Christian church. Miss Brown believes that the church ‘ “has within 
sg ‘it the possibility of leadership i in writing tomorrow’ s story of the Negro.” wy 


Apparently s she feels that it would help matters s if white Christians came to 9 a 
of understand why they f feel as they do about Negroes, if they faced the fact ve 


_ that they have given colored people a raw deal, and if they avoided ‘ “eva ee 7 


ly 
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a 
addition, if the church is to assume leadership, it not only must 
attack boldly such overt evils as lynching but it must dig to the roots of the 
which underlies discrimination and makes lynchings possible. 


pe cng and she does not claim that action through the churches will” <i 
. She implies that Negroes should read James W NVeldon 

Groce E. Simpso 


Fewish Maurice 
Karpr. New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 1938. $2.00. 


‘The purpose of this book is i“ ‘to produce a comprehensive, though brief, — 


utline of organized Jewish life in the United States”  (p. xiii). The author | 
: satenmpte to cover a number ¢ of fields including | the size and distribution o of 


migration to the United States, Jewish-non-Jewish relationships, etc. — Brit 
rs the greater proportion of the book is devoted to an analysis of the social aa 


features and problems of American Jewish. life. In addition, the volume 

author has succeeded in summarizing the available and 

; pes relative t to American Jewry. This, however, means little, since the amounts | 
ae of known factual material and basic data are so limited and inadequate that 
__-we are justified in saying that our proven knowledge of th - social character- 


a istics of American Jewry i is entirely insufficient. Dr. Karpf recognizes this, 


OF 


See 
— laments. the ‘ ‘absence of basic and depe ndable knowledge 0 


Jewish life in America” * (p. 152). For this reason, any research an and — ae 


which adds to our volume of is of great value. 
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University of Chicago 


By Joua G 
$5. 00. 


a. arious roles of ¥ women in 
southern colonies of Marylend, Vineinia, North and South Carolina, : and 
Georgia from the time of the first settlements to the Asnenican Revolution. a 


ce 
and periodicals—the writer has undertaken ‘the task of finding 
out “a “as } much as possible about the everyday life of women, their rfunction = 


in the settlement of colonies, their homes and domestic occupations, ‘their ss 
— social life and recreations, the and methods of their education, their ; 


centers but must face the fact of racial attitudes and prac 
re Negro the full use of public schools, libraries, and other cultural facili- 
ae 
| 
— 
ae 
| 
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participation in affairs outsi e the home, and 


y 
were by the law and society ii in v.). This statement 


conjugal ‘felicity’ and discord,” 
of primary sources and an jo. 
; —_— The book itself is a handsome typographical and binding j b an 
there are 15 plates, which perhaps excuses its high price. 
7a rhe importance of such a work as this to the sociologist, 
and objectivity history, lies in the large amount of material 
on women in early America now made available in one place. Although the 
: style of presentation is somewhat dull and reader r must 
____ be impressed by the breadth of scope and the complet 


No etme ia: made to interpret the data in any respect; the author 
-ebviously left, yer to es or, perhaps, expects later to return to | 


own interpretation of of pole: of ‘women by ‘the culture of the 
period as a background to the present status and role of women, the fol- 
lowing chapters may be especially recommended: Ch. ill, “ ‘In the in- 


creasing Way’ ”; Ch. VII, “Courtship and Marriage-Making” ; Ch. 


“Conjugal Felicity’ and Domestic Discord”; Ch. XV, “Crimes and 


Punishments” and Ch. XVI, “Under the Law.” 
work hes much to commend it as far as his orical ex goes, 
the v writer has shown great ingenuity in following particular events 
through parallel so sources, but aside from the numerous sparkling episodes . 
= verbatim from the records, there is nothing to relieve the monotony. et 
_ There is a need for smoother transitions or, better, some subdivision within 


the chapters, and the book wants a concluding chapter. As it stands, it 
very much like sixteen consecutive chapters | lifted i from a a larger “ One 


Moreover, one comes as if he had learned a great deal about 
highly visible and always vocal upper: classes, but rather little about 


records and inventories, who were more likely to be mentioned by literate 
_ travelers and newspapers, and who most often made wills and were involved - 
litigation leaving court records. ‘Spruill’ treatment of the lower 


perforce has. to be written 3 in terms of the upper who 


saa classes is often inferential because of the scarcity of data concerning their 

— daily life; consequently even her careful research must leave the reader 

in rela.ive i ignorance of the practices of this g1 group and its contributions to By 
_ the culture, except as its members became eanainen in trade or 
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in al Security. By Louis 
Reep. New York: Harper an and Bros » 1937. Pp. xi+281. $3.00. 


+s ‘Mr. Reed is no novice in the field of medica! economics. As staff member — 
of the ‘Committee on t the Costs of Medical Care he prepared four of its 
valuable reports. . Being m 
theless, this book i is the ee comprehensive summary o of the existing prob- 


lem of medical care in the United States as it affects: the p patients, the medi- 


and up-to-date the important findings preroeo in the 28 volumes of the 
Dryas on the Costs of Medical Care is not ee but well | 


Postu lat g that the responsibility ofa cotamianiey Ly for the health of each 

of i its members i is as great a as its responsibility to provide food for the un- 

employed, an \d finding that ‘private initiative “has failed to ‘© make good 5 
medical care available to everyone,” Mr. Reed i is convinced that ° “govern- is ix 
_ ment action ona scale far eg’ than at present is required.” For, ,despite 
various of medical services, , woefully inadequate care was received 

by those income groups who have not the wherewithal to ) purchase 


in rural areas where medical facilities are totally inadequate. 


The author is convinced that the fee payment for services when rendered 


is obsolete and out of harmony with the development of medical tech-- 
nology. I Because private charity has broken down, the government has 
== forced to step into the picture more and more but must do so further. 
- ‘The only practicable way out of the present medical dilemma is through 
compulsory contributory health insurance for industrial states, — 
by the government and “restricted to those for whom the costs of medical - 
treatment: constitutes an urgent problem.” I For the rural regions, Mr. Reed 
suggests “the extension of free services, ‘supported . out of general tax 
Considering the © problem « of p protection against loss of income a 1 distinctly 
_ separate one from that of medical care, the author does not deal with = a 


phase « of t the problem. | This reviewer | cannot see, however, | how the needs - 


| 
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Program. Fac 
‘Marcaret Grant ScHNEIDER. New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 

Th Old Age Security 
Commonwealth Fund in January of 1936, made its ra cepert in a booklet | 
entitled “The Townsend Crusade.” The Committee then turned to a study 2 
of what \ was being done by government agencies to meet the problem 
ad old age—both through the contri butory y old-age p pen: ion mn plan and the no 


“a 
{|= 

| 
i 
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_ employed by the Committee. The experience of various foreign countries ag 


in providing old age security is reviewed, and the plans in effect in the — 7 
en ‘United States before and after the passage of the Social Security Act are 
described. The appendices, consisting of thirty pages which are referred 

_ to at various intervals in this section of the report, include a wealth of de- Be 


About half of the book is devoted to the rep. rt fth 


__ scriptive material, in tabular form, o he pension plans i in effect i in foreign ‘ee 

_ The second part of the book is dnivated v0 the program proposed by the ie 

Cee which includes recommendations for wider coverage, more ade- _ 


a= 


quate grants, and administration in th the States under tl the Merit: System. 
presenting the program, Committee: > members who could not support the 
recommendations agreed upon by a majority their ‘dissenting 
most | controversial issue covered by | the report and the pro- 
_ gram for action is the desirability of establishing a reserve fund. On = 
point the Committee recommends that the policy of building up a large 
> Reserv be abandoned, and that instead contributory pensions be financed _ 
on a current cost or a pay-as-you-go basis, except for i a small alll =) é 
reserve. Since none of the members of the Committee, with the possible — 
exception of ‘Helen Hall, took issue with this recommendation, it may be a 
ae that it was supported by all members of the Committee. This a 
recommendation was the position taken by Mr. Abraham Epstein, of the : 
Association of Social Security, at the tim he Social ssn was _ 


assed, and is s the position he still suppor 


a report anda a program for action | in separate sections. 


some statistical treatment of the answers number of short 


ao Me studies. The problems and attitudes of this group are compared with | an 
of a financially independent one, culled from the replies of 51 ‘Who’ 


individuals to a a seven-item questionnaire. 


| 
— 
discussion of the pro} ( Oot 
The 
| | 
| usual 
attitudes of 390 men 
xpioratory study of the social life an A printed schedule proce 
, receiving old age allowances. A printed s ie again 
ii and women, aged 70-90, ich make for contentment _ 
‘3 76 questions designed to reveal the factors which make 


tat 


health; pleasant social and | emotional 1 —— possession of hobbies ~ pe 
and outside interests; living in one’s own home; some form of work. The 
author suggests t that for old | people “economic security is not enough . 
: actual creation of new services, new institutions, new Patterns of living 
; Morgan claims she sought a 1 group of mentally 1 normal old people . 
“However, the establishment of such a group is not proved, in the « opinion | 
of this reviewer. A “normal” sample can be obtained only through positing — } 
‘definite standards of mental ability and emotional adjustment and using _ 
psychometric examinations and a psychiatric case history to . show these 
> 


standards have been achieved. 


Senescence is still largely an uncharted field This study very 

therefore, as indicating the nature of the problem and the methodological 

- difficulties which r must be overcome before a valid body of information can os 
be built up. . It is to be hoped that Miss Morgan’s monograph will lead to 


projects similar i in purpose will be more precisely defined 
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Columbia Universit 


‘Socia Insurance and Statistics, By Benoy ‘Kumar SARKAR. 


Caleutta: The Calcutta Publishers, 1936. Pp. xxi+446. Rs. 8/-. 


Professor Sarka has hed the subject of social i insurance 


: broad s socio-economic viewpoin He introduces his treatise with 114 ‘pages a 
f discussion of “the socio-economic structure of the labour world” and ae 
concludes it with a 40-page discussion of “social insurance as an expression 
of neo-capitalism.” There i is no particular significance in the use cof the 
word ‘ “statistics’ in the title except to indicate that he intends to give 
arge amount of statistical ‘material | by way of describing the principal = 
- social i insurance systems of the world. He describes the chief provisions of | eee 


From a viewpoint is interesting than the 
usual book on social insurance in general. Neo-capitalism results from the 
‘Process: of i integration of and “Tt i is 


WHITE 


| 
— 
aa 
ae ay Czechoslovakia and the United States and gives numerous statisti eee We ba, 
drawn from r gives numerous statistical tables — 
h reports of social insurance systems and related labor legislati | 
The usefulness of the book is incre € a r islation, 
occurs in extensive form only ii: those countries with s ae 


Life in ‘Selected in ¢ United States. By Haroip 
and others. New York: Harper and Bros., +» 1937. Pp. xvili+408 
‘This book snes t to estimate the life 
important occupations in the United States. It i isa 
‘two ways. First, because of the methods it employs in arriving at the esti- 
a mates; second, because of the results obtained. The book also is an excellent — 


example of the caution necessary in studying any field so complicated 


comparative occupational earnings. It is a model of restraint, careful pres- 

entation, and objective analysis. The author does not claim 

he merely asks that his work be examined ee and then used as as the 


ie = starting point | for further refinements. 


4 


devoted to discussions o 
the volume. With such a wealth of of decal, it is not 
to er enter upon an adequate discussion of the | author’s methods or of his 
ig findings. They have especial relevance for occupational guidance, b but they 
have significance as indicating the wide variation in average annual 
a a earnings of the sixteen occupations subjected to analysis. Based on data for ar 
‘the period 1920-1936, these vary | from $485 for a farm laborer tot times 4 
= ‘that amount in the field of medicine. And the present value of the average _ 
; _ earnings fot a _ working lifetime shows a range from $10,400 for farm labor — Cs 
to $108, 000 for medicine. As Dr. Clark points out, such wide variation does” eA 7 
raise questions of rather broad social significance. But the actual 
and 1 their derivation, rather than speculation concerning their 


= are his major concern. These corrected for n many 


f socio-economic study. 


ink on Relief. By Marie Drespew Lanz and Francis STEEGMULLER. 
Harcourt, B Brace and ( Co. » 1938. Pp. 180, $2. 2.00. 


s book has been wr wich insight i into 
of the r relief client and with considerable indignation « at the patch-work 

ene - nature of relief activities. In Part I, the principle of giving relief on the : 
7 = basis of budgetary deficiency is contrasted with the principle of the security “4 

at eee wage under the WPA. The authors point out that frequent shifts in relief — 
policies have occurred because the fundamental social-economic problems 
which underlie the need for relief have n not been adequately analyzed. The 
result of this has been inability to develop : a satisfactory administrative _ 
system. The authors attempt to outline the problems of relief administra- _ 
_ tion in the light of a poorly organized labor market, and they point _ 
any details which indicate conflicting purposes. Part II gives arunning — 
account of the special r relief problems encountered in connection with such 


25 
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migrator rs ag ur 

on Relief suffers from its. brevity and from the 

authors have not organized their ideas successfully. The problems: 5 hay 
een inadequately analyzed, and this fact leads the authors to make s some > 
cs curious Proposals for i improving the administration of of relief. They | favor a 
ey new Federal department, for example, to be known as a Department of 
Arts and Letters, and they suggest | that a‘ ‘producers’ cooperative” be set 2 
__up by this hypothetical department. They 1 misconceive the nature of of tech- 

— | unemployment. They dislike decentralized relief administration, 

they are not enthusiastic about centralization 1 in Federal 


Untaarsity of 


a depression. Iti is not stated just how random the ‘super 


eet - visor” was done, and it is unknown what } percentage of all allowance fami- aan 


lies the sample is. It ranges from 2.09 percent (1932) to 9.5 percent (925) 4 
all the allowance and nonallowance families, so probably represents 

considerably larger percentage of the allowance families in any given year. ia 

However, when averages are computed from 3 to 20 families of the ~ a 

(pp. Io, 103, 104, passim), the results are © obviously 1 not worth much. 

_ The study i is interesting as a suggestion of how research may be done ty i 


case ¢ records. A schedule  o 200 items w was } prepared and filled ¢ out by a 


had access, she hav e found out of 


relief w was “more adequate after 1929 than before; Negro families a are org 
; slightly larger t than \ white, but both are larger than nonrelief families ;hus- 
bands are more urban than wives and less well educated (4.6 and 6.7 3 3grades ay 
respectively) ; 1.Q. of children was lower than nonrelief families; — 
did not give the r real reason for seeking 1 relief; manne and health were very 


“bad, 


Standards of Rel Jounson. Washington: Associate 
: families on active relief with the Family 
— 
of social work 
— 


The Public Worker: His Respensibiliay to toe nt, the Com- 
ag munity and Himself. Edited by Russe. Kurtz. Nev 


‘Social Case Recording. 2n¢ 


the field of social work the 1930’s have seen the crystallization of two. 


social « case work, influenced for a decade by the theories and ‘working \ 
methods of dynamic psychiatry, renounced many of its earlier claims to 
oi objectivity and generally acknowledged the necessity of taking into ac- — 
count a client’s emotional needs and desires when. attempting to render 
him. The acceptance of this “psychiatric” point of view 4 
Pe private case-work agencies was paralleled and to some extent facilitated 
_ by the Federal and State governments’ acceptance of responsibility for the ie ad 
financial ‘support of various categories of people. Some of these govern 
mental forms of assistance are e granted ; as of right to all who come within a 
“4 the legal definition of beneficiaries, but most of tl them can be obtained only “ 
> je if the applicant can 1 demonstrate need as well as fulfill other eligibility ree 
quirements. Since the numbers to be served are so large and the Tegal 
a restrictions so numerous, it is widely held that case-work methods—espe-_ ae 
cially” the newer ones developed under the influence of psychiatry—are 
ee inapplicable | and that a businesslike form of administration is all that a 
Against point of view are arrayed the majority of case | 


kers, who hold that the greater r the mechanical restrictions the more = 


zed to meet the client as a human 


collection of six papers that jointly the 
me public assistance system, its forms and eligibility requirements, and some — 

; a the difficulties that are met in its administration, particularly | by the es. 
_ person on whom the chief responsibility rests—the rank and file’ public — 
= assistance worker. The mere listing of the requirements which an applicant _ 

_ must meet before he i is eligible for assistance makes it clear that the — 
_ not to say humane—administration of the system depends upon the wis 
and integrity of these workers. No number of objective formulas can 
render unnecessary the making of subjective judgments. Since so 
_ power must necessarily be put into the hands of the public assistance 
Bs: worker, it becomes clear that the danger of political : abuse can be avoided — 
and the well- of the served if the work i is s profe ssionalized 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEWS 
= 
the: 
clien 
meat 
Bek 
being. None of the three books 
Jisted above discusses this argument directly, but all by implication have tot 
work. 
| the di 
Associ 
The first issue of The Journal of Social Work Process, although concerneG time 


with: questions ‘seemingly far removed from this one of the personnel and 
practices of the public assistance system, provides a point of view that i a. o 
basic to the reconciliation of case work and public welfare. The chief argu- 
ment against the introduction of the “psychiatric” point of view into the — 
‘public services has been that the rion is concerned mainly with the 

lient’s ‘“deep emotional problems.” The papers in this volume show that 
‘modern: case work can be very differently defined. The central thesis 


that ‘the ‘ “taking and giving of help” are the essential elements in senha 


work process and that the function of the case-work agency determines the Byes 


area within which this help is given and received. It follows, therefore, that — 


s professional skills that are in any situation 
in which : differentiation i applicants is to b ade on 1 the sani 


is not concerned with « case- work since 
7; the volume is upon the need to portray in the case record the 
ylvania School’s volume calls — 


term. is its enlarged chapter, ‘ “Recording in 
‘Public Assistance,” pertinent to our present discussion, for i it shows admir-— 
administrative duties are inextricably interwoven with 
‘strictly case-work ones, and by implication i it demonstrates that both 
client and « community are likel to be he prof ssionz iza- 


in Time-limited 
in Social Work. and Application 
to the Two Fields; Vol. U1, Selected Short Contact Case Records. By ort 
ERT Witson. New York: National Association for Travelers’ Aid and 
Transient Service, 1937- Pp. 201 and 219. $2. 50 for the 


"Service: Specialized Type Case Work Situations,” since emphasis 
7 fi falls on the work with transients and travelers and on segmented case work 

situations in this field rather than on general methods, techniques, and © 


= of the whole field of time-limited relationships i in social : 


Dr. Wilson with a summary statement 

and final report of the Training Committee of the National 

Association of Travelers’ Aid and Transient Service relative to the f prin- i< 

ciples: and emphases in short contact treatment, to the professional ob 2 

Jectives o of the work with 1 transients, to to characteristics of transients, to the 

short contact ‘in public a assistance programs, and to agency cooperation. 


I Both the Committee and the author realized the limitations of t the short- 
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to improve family life ind: communal to en- 
a large personal composure, to mention only a few of the case work objectives. | 
With these | assumptions we wish to take issue. It requires consistent, 
tained and c continuous effort to accomplish these « objectives in the di fficult : 
problem cases presented by “people on the move.” 
Sie It is apparent that Dr. Wilson was influenced in his thinking and ss 


ag = two forces naar he did not: succeed i in harmonizing: the practical 


contains. 25 contact cases ‘completed | treat- 
ment plans, the processes of transferring cases to other agencies, and short- 
time treatment within extended care cases. . The practitioner 
tion of these cases, particularly as 

attempted, and: principles « of general 

On the whole, the volumes are and prov e of 
considerable value to workers dealing with specialized bag case work — 
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ranged as an introductory cextbook, 
short chapters. No pretense is made of viewing consumption either his- 
torically_ or in other cultures, except for brief comparisons. Of the four 
2 ‘sections, the first , Consumption and Choice, is probably of most concern ; 
to sociologists. | Here an effort i is made to show both the psychological and <a 
cu Itural factors which lead to “interests.” These ‘ ‘interests” are said to 
-making,” wl which int _turn determines” ‘consumption—i. 


“|. . the use of economic resources by ultimate « consumers.’ ” Despite the 


theory i is conspicuously absent. All factors. that enter into 


_ making are evidently embraced in a far too simple. classification of “basic 
cultural interests’’ without adequate attention to emotions, 


by in a short or single coritact. 
— 
ideal 
— ho will grant the premises of 
find the first v les of short co and up-to-date bibliog- 
ure and principles of n extensive and up-to-da 
ie both as to e volume contains an extensiv 
— 
Bandi 
oofpr 
iisnei 
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that Pro ssor Hoyt i is describin consumption from the point of view of an 
economist (note, for example, her statement, “‘All interests of whatever sort | 
a require for their satisfaction the use of economic resources in some degree”’ 
it is too much to expect an impeccable discussion of th 


, to which there is yet ‘much to be con 


consumption in our Section three is headed and 
Measurement. The last section, I Maximizing of Satisfactions, 1 is. nace 
idealistic, implying that with continued social | progress and by means of © 
social satisfactions may be increased. Again, may we ask what 

R. Coram, 

# Cooperation in Great ‘Britain. 2 By A 
SARGANT FLORENCE, Ropert Peers, and others. ‘New York: 
& Brothers, 1938. ‘Pp. 556. $4. 


British h cooperation for the past quarter « century has been interpreted by 4 Bie. 


Beatrice and Sidney | Webb, who have led the movement toward socialis i. 
and infiltrated it with communist philosophy. This book is the product not — 
of propaganda wearing the livery of research, but of research clothed with es 
a ot scholarship. These authors find in cooperation an economic system * ‘which 

is neither on the capitalist nor on the socialist model.” _ a ear 
‘The opening chapters are illuminating « expositions th t historic 
ground of the movement, , of its structure, and of its methods. Lace Al 
in cooperative organization is given four full chapters. The. problems of — 
- management, coutrol, and administration in the various forms of — 


tive: business are examined. The sequence of retail distribution, whole- 


-saling, and “manufacturing is well coordinated. Cooperative | investi 
lines of expansion, the social aspects of and 


UNI ER 


niidilbiare are examined in their relations to consumers’ ‘organization. 
_ These studies represent impartial research | carried ‘on by experts: i 
pursuit of facts. What they find is set down in “unequivocal language 
_ Democracy, for example, they discover “does not mean that everyone 
must have a finger i in the pie.” ’ They find that, “when the influence of the — ee 
predominates, , weaknesses appear which are inseparable from 
_ workers’ control.” Under n nepotism, the authors report ‘that the W Wholesale — 
Society had a rule that no more than one member of one family would be | 
given employment. They conclude that, “Ability should determin selec- 
tion, not family ties, either negatively or + positively. gta 
Re Flaw 3 is it that with all its advantages and huge membership, 
operative movement is doing only about one-ninth of the country” S | retail il 


aa trade?” ' The weaknesses of the movement are examined an “sugges ons 


— 
a 
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; 2 large ——- composure, to mention only a few of the case work on 
si With these assumptions we wish to take issue. It requires consistent, su 
us tained and continuous effort to accomplish these objectives in the difficult — 


problem cases presented by “people on the move.’ 


Be a It is apparent that Dr. Wilson was influenced in his thinking and writing | 


by two forces which he did not succeed in harmonizing: the practical con- 
ieee of a social work committee and the scientific, conceptual, and , 


a lans, the 
dime 
could greatly by so 


to adequacy of methods , as to assum 


On the whole, the volumes are thought-provoking and prove 


attempted, and principles of general ‘procedure. 


Effectively introductory textbook a considerable amount 


—is summarized into 

short chapters. 1 No pretense is made of viewing consumption either his-— 
torically or in other cultures, except for brief comparisons. Of the four — 
sections, ' the first, ‘Consumption and Choice, is probably of most concern 
to sociologists. Here an effort is made to show both the psychological and ie 
ee factors which lead to “interests.” These ‘ “interests” are said t to 
govern “choice- making,’ which in turn determines consumption—i. 
the use of economic resources by ultimate consumers.” Despite the 
__ importance apparently attributed to these factors, sociological and pscycho- is 
Jogical theory i is conspicuously absent. All factors that enter into choice- 
mg are evidently embraced in a far too simple classification of “ “basic — 

” without adequate attenti n to emotions, social : situa- 

needs, etc. It i is evid 
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that Professor Hoyt i is describing ecsmnatisin from the point ots view of an 
5 conomist (note, for example, her ‘statement, “All i interests of whatever sort aa 
require for their satisfaction the use of economic resources in some degree” ims 
Perhaps i it is too > much to an of the 


social planning, satisfactions may be i increase ask, what 
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ground of the movement, of i its structure, and of its methods. Democrac 


in | cooperative | organization is given four full chapters. The problems of 


management, control, _and administration i in the various forms of “coopera-— 
tive business are exami ined. ~The sequence of retail distribution, whole ; 
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lee are examined in hai relations to consumers’ organization. 
si These studies represent impartial research carried on by experts in the © 
pursuit of facts. . What they find is set down in unequivocal language. _ e 
Democracy, for example, they discover “does not mean that t everyone 
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for their elimination made. ‘The is the past. 
_ The authors state: “The conviction grew that we were witnessing in this 
ee process of evolution the working out of a | vitally significant principle of 
social and economic action, so essentially right in relation both to the need 


of which it was born and to the forces to which it gave meaning and pur- 4 


; pose, that neither external opposition nor its own confused advocacy and _ 
uncertain application could hinder the result.” 
= The need of education and 1 training is : discussed. The failure c 
_ operative movement to create scholars or even high-class executives may _ 
rem a harsh judgment. ‘The av authors | conclude: “We cannot too 


offer. 


particular | on that of the German universities under the Nazir regime, have 
been written in the U. S. A. by American scholars. Nevertheless, this 
2 volume, the cc collective work of a group of exiled German scholars, takes >. 
Une a place of its own. For it | gives evidence to the fact that actual experience _ a 
contributes to a complex interpretation of a bewildering and embracing — _ 
ituation n. The work supplies new information ¢ on how y the scientific dis- 


Be and especially biology “German.” ’ The volume carefully analyzes au 
from various and different viewpoints the political and pseudo-religious 
ideologies of the ruling party. In particular Lieb’s excellent analysis of i. 
Rosenberg’s philosophy as the expression of the intellectual and moral 
nihilism of the present regime throws much light on the true character a 
of the > political system. Finally, , the work will stimulate reflection on the - 
ological structure of this « emigration, which is completely different from 
he flight of the French aristocrats in the time of the revolution and from a 
he European emigration n consequent to to the breakdown of the 1848 rising. 
This reflection is likely to lead to the discernment that we have before us — 
not really an emigration, but a case of mass expulsion. Tt will then be seen ; 
= unlike the case earlier emigration, these ‘ “emigrants” are, with 
negligible exceptions, not held together by an ‘unifying impulse, but only 
a by the fact that they are opposed to and persecuted by the powers ot 
a. to-day. This totalitarian expulsion i is not the result of a political 


— qin: 
— diff 
is seen as a middle way between /aissez-faire liberalism on 
planning on a compulsory basis on the other. It offers 
orm of e¢onomic planning in the interest of order and justice, but is free 
the element of coercion which other systems his 
— q pret 
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ture of the various stages oft chs new migration and of the fe heceroqensity. 
attitude, mode of thinking, and intensity of these’ ‘migrants. These 
‘differences, | _ however, are so well | bridged by the common immediate ex- 
perience of a a new situation that it “prepares the foundation for a new 
ee: about a new pattern of humanity. ot 


Avssat SALOMON 


1937. "Pp. 168. RM 2.50. 
Among t g the numerous contributions which have been 


his philosophy but is worthwhile os its exclusive concern with the inter 
moment of life, norms are the | conscious or unconscious impulses 
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